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A return of $2,000 on every 
bond for $1,000 is guaranteed by The Mutual 
Life under its 5 Per Cent. 20-Year Gold 
Bond Contract. 


If you arrange to buy $10,000 in 5 Per Cent. 
20-Year Gold Bonds you receive after completing 
the limited number of moderate yearly payments 


$500 a year for 20 years . $10,000 
Thencash . . . . .~ ~ 10,000 


Total guaranteed in gold . $20,000 











In addition to these returns you will receive 
your share of profits earned, which will reduce 
the cost of the bonds accordingly. Should 
you die while paying for the bonds, they will 
be delivered to your estate which will receive 
the guaranteed benefits indicated above. 









If desired the Company will re- 
deem these bonds at time of issue 
at $1,305 for each $1,000 bond. 
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The March of Events 


HE only satisfaction that one can draw 

from the tragic climax of that ghastly 
panorama in the Far East is that 

the Battle of Mukden marked a definite step 
toward the cessation of fighting. For more 
than two weeks the two armies, containing 
from 700,000 to 1,000,000 men, battled 
almost continuously. Field Marshal Oyama, 
wielding a line of too miles in length by 
telephonic communication, hurled General 
Kuroki and his right wing against the Russian 
left, driving it back to the Hun River; simul- 
taneously General Nogi and the captors of 
Port Arthur crossed the river below the 
railroad and crumpled up the other wing of 
Kuropatkin’s army; and at the proper mo- 
ment, with the relentless precision that has 
characterized the whole Japanese campaign, 
General Oku was launched upon the unsup- 
ported centre, breaking it and driving a 
human wedge through the southern side of 
the involuntary triangle into which the 
Russian commander’s forces had been ham- 
mered. Instead of waiting for the spring, 
before which all the military tacticians and 
omniscient correspondents had _ prophesied 
that nothing important could happen, the 
“frost-bound”’ Japanese crossed the rivers on 
the ice; the blinding, stifling storm of yellow 
dust merely served as a shield for their ad- 
vance; and against this resolute bending of 
the rigors of nature to their purpose, against 
the expectation of victory and _ superior 


generalship, the dogged bravery of the Russian 
soldiers was of no avail. 

The full story of this most appalling battle 
in the world’s history is not even yet clear 
to the world, but Mukden, the ancient capital 
of Manchuria, of immense sentimental and 
strategic importance, is in the hands of the 
Japanese; the Russians lost probably 150,000 
men, killed, wounded, and prisoners, besides 
500 guns, 60,000 rifles, and an almost incal- 
culable quantity of ammunition, provisions, 
horses, wagons, fuel, railway supplies, maps, 
and other military stores. By their own 
statement, their forces were equal in numbers 
to those of the Japanese. It was the final 
pricking of the bubble of Russian military 
reputation so assiduously fostered, and upon 
which the whole burden of autocracy has 
primarily rested. 


GENERAL KUROPATKIN’S FAILURE 


O one can withhold a feeling of admira- 

tion for General Kuropatkin in the bitter 

hour of this calamity. A press despatch which 
deserves a place in history for its naiveté 
recorded that, being ‘in urgent need of mental 
and physical rest,’ he telegraphed the Czar, 
assuming full responsibility for the disaster 
and asking to be relieved of his command. 
His subordinate, General Linievitch, was 
appointed in his place, the laconic official 
announcement of the change being interpreted 
as a cutting rebuke for the former commander- 
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in-chief. In disgrace, General Kuropatkin 
retired as far as Harbin, but immediately 
returned to the front, at his own request, as 
head of the First Army, the position held a 
few days before by General Linievitch. It 
was the act of a Man, and it is easy to under- 
stand the enthusiastic devotion of his men. 

To the plain man of affairs, however, the 
plaudits of the military experts for the mas- 
terly series of retreats in which General 
Kuropatkin had been engaged, smack a little 
too much of art for art’s sake. Prince 
Ukhtomsky’s paper, Dawn, published  re- 
cently an extraordinary report made to the 
Czar by General Kuropatkin in the fall of 
1903, in which he stated that war was sure to 
come in the Far East and expressed the 
opinion that it was unnecessary to run any 
danger from the Triple Alliance on the West, 
or Great Britain in Afghanistan, by sending 
more troops to Manchuria, as Russia could 
easily handle Japan on land and sea with 
what she had there. Clearly, he was not 
entirely a victim of a situation made by others. 
It is just a year since he assumed the supreme 
command of all the forces in Manchuria, 
announcing bombastically before leaving St. 
Petersburg how he was to hurl the little 
yellow men back into the sea. In twelve 
months he lost more than a quarter of a 
million men, he lost Liao-yang, he lost Muk- 
den, he failed in every offensive movement, 
he failed to relieve Port Arthur, and the 
remnants of his battered army had undergone 
a succession of disheartening defeats and 
withdrawals which would have utterly de- 
stroyed their morale but for the dogged 
endurance which seems the basic trait of 
Russian character. Whatever may have 
been the handicap upon him by the conditions 
at St. Petersburg, the fact remains that he 
proved inadequate for his task. ° And General 
Linievitch in succeeding him confronted a 
vastly more difficult problem. 


THE MEANING OF MUKDEN 


HE Battle of Mukden marked virtually 

the end of what has been called the 
second stage of the war. Vladivostok is 
practically at the mercy of the Japanese, 
though it may hold out a long time. If 
they decide to go to Harbin, how shall the 
Russians say them nay? In one word, Japan 


has conquered all of Manchuria that counts, 
as well as Korea. 
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SIGNS OF PEACE 

S this is written, the air is full of peace 
rumors—and following denials. It is 
quite possible that some definite arrangement 
may be announced before this comes to the 
reader’s notice. In the light of present 
conditions, however, it would be rash to say 
that the war is ended—though the Czar’s 
reported determination to continue at all 
hazards, and the new army of 450,000 men 
being formed, may have been merely diplo- 
matic “jockeying’’ for better terms. That 
the already powerful peace party in Russia 
gained greatly in strength from the disaster 

at Mukden is obvious. 

But there is much plausibility in the idea 
advanced by some of the best informed 
foreign observers, that Russia might have 
little to lose and much to gain by refusing to 
end the war formally, retreating beyond Lake 
Baikal, and recalling Admiral Rojestvensky’s 
Falstaffian fleet as a guard for her home 
waters. This would avoid any cession of 
territory or payment of indemnity, which 
have been named in all the St. Petersburg 
reports as the two fundamental points of a 
peace treaty in Russian minds; the fighting 
forces could be reorganized about as well as if 
peace were made; and the Empire would to 
some extent “‘save its face’? and avoid that 
open confession of military defeat so danger- 
ous to an autocracy at any time and particu- 
larly with the volcanic mutterings of revolu- 
tion already audible. The general belief 
among expert critics is that Russia’s impelling 
necessity of reaching the sea, in order to work 
out the destiny which has become part of 
her fixed ideal, would make it impossible for 
her to remain content without at least another 
effort, and that peace, even if made, would 
be a temporary truce till she could gain 
strength to resume the conflict. Yet even 
this would be welcomed by a world weary of 
unnecessary carnage, and there are signs 
that seem to foretell it as plainly as the voice 
of the “peeper’’ announces the coming of 
spring. 

To begin with, the French bankers refused 
to take the loan of one hundred million 
dollars which had been negotiated by Russia 
—a most significant action which the latter 
government attempted to explain by an- 
nouncing that the issue had been postponed. 
Itis estimated that more than sixteen hundred 
millions of French money is invested in 
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WHAT THE WAR HAS COST RUSSIA 


Russia, and it had been an open secret in 
financial circles since last summer that the 
Rothschilds and other great Paris bankers 
had been merely waiting for Russia to gain 
some slight victory to put on pressure to 
stop the exhausting struggle and safeguard 
their interests. The news of Mukden and 
the alarming internal condition of the Empire 
apparently convinced them of the uselessness 
of waiting longer—and with the “ postpone- 
ment’? Russian 4’s dropped to the lowest 
point since the opening of the war. 

St. Petersburg retorted that outside money 
was not essential; an internal loan of $100,000,- 
ooo was floated, the banks taking half and 
the rest going “heaven knows where.”’ 
Though free from taxation and carrying 
five per cent. interest, the issue brought only 
96. It is true that there is always the much- 
discussed gold reserve to fall back upon; 
but, however large this may »e, it could not 
be materially reduced without affecting public 
credit. Anextraordinary evidence of Russia’s 
aroused sensitiveness to public opinion and 
her realization of the influence of the press 
was afforded when M. Kokovsoff, the Russian 
Minister of Finance, cabled the London 
Times and invited that paper, as the most 
effective reply to its scepticism concerning the 
reserve, to send representatives to St. Peters- 
burg and investigate for itself. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that millions would suffice 
only to continue the war for a few weeks on 
its former scale; and to have the slightest hope 
of success, Russia must redouble her efforts 
and spend at least months of high-pressure 
preparation. In short, she is facing the 
possibility of that financial exhaustion so 
confidently predicted, when the war began, 
for Japan—which easily arranged to place 
another loan of $150,000,000, half in London 
and half in New York, just after the above 
occurrence, and had the gratification of seeing 
it over-subscribed eight or ten times, as well 
as of securing the money at four and one-half 
per cent. 

Stubbornness and fanaticism and pride 
alike bow to this final argument of lack of 
money; and the warnings to Japan about the 
danger of future Muscovite vengeance in 
case the peace terms are too hard, contained 
in interviews with high Russian. officials, all 
pointed to a growing realization by the Rus- 
sian Government that the time had come to 
recognize facts. 
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THE PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 


HETHER Russia’s decision be for 
peace or, as suggested, for a retire- 
ment behind Lake Baikal to recuperate 
without any formal admission of defeat, in 
the hope that the Japanese may be led on into 
the interior to destruction—every thoughtful 
man will rejoice to see an end of the bloody 
business. It must be due to a lack of imagina- 
tion that the same people who would turn 
sick at sight of a man run over by a trolley- 
car, follow the detailed accounts of these 
colossal killings with little more than a 
thrill of excitement about the outcome of the 
contest. It can but be demoralizing to the 
whole world to read day after day the terrible 
record of two great nations, in this twentieth 
century, slaughtering- the flower of each 
other’s manhood until all Manchuria has 
become a shambles. 

When an “act of God” like the eruption of 
Mt. Pelee wipes out 25,000 human beings, 
the civilized community stands aghast; but 
it watches, with more than a trace of Roman 
zest at a gladiatorial combat, while human 
beings by the hundred thousand are slain in 
all the horrible ways which modern science 
has perfected, in order to settle a national 
quarrel. We call a land _ semi-barbarous 
where a man’s difference with another can be 
terminated only by the murder of one party; 
yet in international disputes the ultimate 
appeal is still to brute force. Surely it cannot 
be many more generations before the nations 
shall follow the example of the individuals 
and communities forming them, and erect a 
Court which shall do away with this vast 
squandering of human life and treasure and 
progress of every sort. 


WHAT THE WAR HAS COST RUSSIA 


A SENSATION was caused in St. Peters- 

burg and throughout the world by the 
statement in the Russian army organ of 
what the War Office had accomplished up to 
March 12th. This showed that 13,087 officers, 
761,467 men, 146,408 horses, and 316,321 
tons of supplies had been sent to the front 
over the Siberian Railway, and was issued as a 
reply to scathing criticisms of incapacity. 
But the public seized upon it as an admission 
that nearly half a million Russians have been 
lost since th beginning of hostilities, and if 
this be true, nearly a third of the number 
must have perished from disease—a striking 
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contrast to the almost incredible success of 
the Japanese in sanitary control. It is 
estimated that a thousand millions of dollars 
have gone in the same dreary way; a whole 
navy has been annihilated; the internal 
loss is impossible to compute, but correspond- 
ents assert that “enough grain is thrown 
away alongside the railroads every week, 
owing to lack of transportation facilities, to 
cover St. Paul’s Cathedral’’; and the blow 
to national prestige is incalculable. It is a 
staggering total, even of the items now known. 
Hardly the least of the losses, intangible as 
it is, is the change from awe to ridicule which 
the world’s attitude toward Russia has 
undergone. The official Muscovite seems seri- 
ously lacking in both a sense of shame and 
a sense of humor, and the other nations have 
had to hide their faces at sight of his blustering 
pomposity in the midst of disgraceful defeat, 
and such manifestations as the statement that 
official circles in St. Petersburg were en- 
couraged and confident because of the “‘excel- 
lent reports’? from Admiral Rojestvensky as 
to his—-target practice! 


THE REAL REVOLUTION 


EANWHILE, amid the _ speculation 
about the chances of a Russian revo- 

lution, one is apt not to realize that the 
nation is already undergoing a revolution. 
Contrast the situation a couple of years ago 
with that to-day and the magnitude of the 
change becomes at once apparent. The 
leading newspapers and magazines print arti- 
cles against the war which would formerly 
have been their final utterance, and prominent 
individuals are hardly less outspoken; liberal 
papers spring up in St. Petersburg, gaining 
circulations of twenty-five thousand copies in 
a few weeks—and the censor does not blot 
out even criticisms of the Government; the 
preliminary censorship on books has been 
abolished and it is no longer possible for the 
censor to suppress a book absolutely on his 
own responsibility. The reforms come slowly 
but surely: the Ministry of Public Instruction 
has just begun to draw up a plan for compulsory 
primary education; a commission is consider- 
ing methods of selecting the delegates promised 
in the Czar’s rescript; the ministers have recom- 
mended the abandonment of the compulsory 
use of Russian in the schools of Poland, 
and the other brutal efforts to ‘“Russify”’ 
that unhappy country; the conscription has 
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been suspended in Finland until 1908; and 
another gathering of delegates of the Zem- 
stvos, scheduled for the end of April, will 
probably serve to hasten matters. Almost 
more important is the movement to make 
the Church independent of the State and help 
to break the hold between clergy and auto- 
cracy, who are now in combination to further 
their respective ends in a joint enslavement 
of the people. A plausible and circumstantial 
report makes the call for a national religious 
Assembly to further this and the work of 
M. de Witte, who is supposed to be working 
against the paralyzing tyranny of M. Pobie- 
donostzeff, the Procurator of the Holy Synod; 
and the rumor that the Procurator had 
resigned in anger was taken as an indication 
of the bitterness of the struggle. 

The Slav is awakening. The only question 
seems to be whether the new wine of knowledge 
will drive him to insurrection or whether he 
will be content for a time with the reforms 
which he will undoubtedly wrest from his 
masters. The war has done this at least: it 


~ has kindled a flame which can never die 


down again into the blackness of semi- 
barbarism in which so large a part of Russia 
formerly walked blindly. 


ASSASSINATION AND UPRISING 


HE avowed revolutionists find plenty 

of signs to encourage them in their 

belief that this movement is about to be 
accelerated by an outburst of violence. 
Following hard upon the murder of Grand 
Duke Sergius, March saw an attempt to kill 
the Chief of Police of Warsaw, Baron von 
Nolken, who escaped alive only because his 
assailant threw the bomb behind instead of 
under the carriage. Almost simultaneously 
a Russian governor of Viborg was shot by a 
Finnish workingman. April began its record 
with the assassination of the Chief of Police at 
Lodz. The city of Yolta in the Crimea has 
been the scene of fierce rioting, which has 
spread to Sevastopol in the shape of incendiary 
fires. Roving bands of peasants continue 
to pillage and burn property in some forty- 
five districts; practical civil war was declared 
to exist in the Caucasus, in one district of 
which hundreds of peasants surrounded a 
monastery demanding that it be turned over 
to them. Livonia was proclaimed in a state 
of siege; and from the outside the whole 
peasantry seems bordering upon a Jacquerie. 





SANTO DOMINGO AND THE SENATE 


The revolutionists have been printing 
incendiary newspapers and proclamations in 
Paris and Geneva by the tens of thousands, 
smuggling them across the line and distribut- 
ing them broadcast. They apparently suc- 
ceeded in starting among the ignorant moujiks 
an idea that the great landed estates were to be 
parcelled out among them—a _ proceeding 
which the latter have in some localities been 
anticipating; and the seriousness of all this 
has been increased a thousandfold by the 
terrible condition of many rural districts, 
for it takes little incitement to make a 
starving community forget the laws. In 
addition, 12,000 men were on strike in St. 
Petersburg at the beginning of April, and a 
graphic account of the city by a special 
correspondent of the Outlook showed clearly 
that the whole mass of the people is seething 
with discontent and apprehension, held in 
check only by the encircling bayonets. The 
clergy have for the most part obeyed the 
orders of the Holy Synod dutifully, distribut- 
ing in the churches pamphlets which call 
upon the faithful to rally around the sacred 
autocracy, and in every way doing their 
best to quiet the peasants; and the fact that 
their efforts have made little impression 


shows how strong is the tide, for the Russian 
is of all people the most subservient to his 


parish priest. A notable instance of the 
break in the unanimity between Church and 
Government was an address in St. Petersburg 
itself by the Metropolitan of that city, sup- 
posed to be the mouthpiece of the Synod. 
It was a powerful Jeremiad, so disquieting 
to the authorities that they pronounced 
it a tocsin for a religious uprising against the 
whole educated class. 


A READJUSTMENT OF WORLD POWER 


HATEVER may happen in Russia, or 
between her and Japan, no event of 
this generation is more largely significant to 
the whole world than the sudden rise of the 
latter country to the position of the ‘‘seventh 
Great Power,” with a peculiarly strong posi- 
tion in all Far Eastern questions. Already 
the foreign officesare beginning to speculate 
upon the imminent situation when Japan 
shall have expanded from her home islands 
to Saghalien, Korea and Manchuria, with a 
dorainant influence in the future of China. 
The Spectator voices this strikingly from the 
English point of view: 
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‘Of the ideas, aspirations, and ultimate plans of 
that Power nothing, it may be said, is known; but of 
her capacities and her strength we now at least know 
something. We know that she can keep a secret 
for years, that her people will fight to the death at 
the word of command, that she has the European 
belief in science, and that she counts among her 
statesmen and soldiers men of the intellectual - 
capacity to control and guide huge masses of trained 
men to any end she has decided on. No King thinks 
that he can conquer Japan; no statesman imagines 
that he can set aside her vote in the Pacific or the 
Indian Ocean as a negligible quantity. She may 
not govern China, but all the long-devised European 
plans for gaining dominant influence in China or in 
the Archipelago must, without her permission, be 
abandoned. No State can hope to make of Kiao- 
chow a capital, or to announce that the valley of the 
Yangtse River is closed except to her own traders. 
The ‘open door’ has a terrible guardian; all Asia 
a potential advocate, whose voice if lifted, say, in 
protest that yellow men and white men must be 
treated alike, must at least be heard.”’ 

A suggestive forecast of some commercial 
effects of Japanese success was given by the 
remarks the other day of the head of a great 
transportation system to the Orient. “‘There’s 
a great deal of talk about Russia’s exclusion 
of foreign trade,’’ said this gentleman, “but 
the people who expect that American com- 
merce is going to find an open door in Man- 
churia under Japanese control will have a 
rude awakening. In fact, we never had any 
real trouble about getting goods in, with 
Russian mastery. There were apparently 
harsh restrictions, but trade flourished. What 
will happen if Japan has matters in charge 
is that we shall be greeted with effusive polite- 
ness, there will be much talk about liberty 
of commerce for all the world—and America 
and the other nations will presently find them- 


selves facing a stone wall of secret preferen- 


tials for Japanese merchants, heavy subsidies 
and the like, which will enable Japan’s own 
people to gobble up everything there is. 
This is not a theory, but a statement of what 
has already happened elsewhere.” 


SANTO DOMINGO AND THE SENATE 


HE United States Senate took another 
step in the confirmation of its record 

as an obstructive body and in its struggle to 
extend its prerogatives in defiance of the 
President, by shelving the treaty with Santo 
Domingo, after amending it out of all re- 
semblance to the proposed instrument. Like 
so many of the Central and South American 
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republics, Santo Domingo has carried a hope- 
less burden of debt, a legacy born of corrup- 
tion, mismanagement, and thefts by adven- 
turous foreign promoters, which each success- 
ive dictator has passed on with additions to 
his successor; the unpaid interest alone on the 
Franco-Belgian claims amounts to $2,000,000; 
and, as stated last month, this treaty was 
designed to prevent these nations and the 
others who have been pressing for payment 
from being forced to violate our Monroe 
Doctrine by taking forcible action which 
might result in permanent occupation. It 
embodied the natural consequence of this 
doctrine—what has been termed the ‘‘ Roose- 
velt corollary” to it: we were to collect the 
revenues of the island ourselves and apply 
a portion to the settlement of these claims. 

This would be, of course, a most complicated 
task: we could hardly avoid pulling the 
chestnuts out of the fire for some very ques- 
tionable owners, and there is more than a 
suspicion that President Morales wished our 
intervention to aid him in his political 
troubles. A vivid illustration of the sort of 
thing which goes on in such republics was 
given by the disclosure of certain negotiations 
carried on by a Mrs. Reader, a shrewd woman 
promoter, just before the formulation of the 
treaty, looking toward huge concessions to 
her company, in return for some mythical 
influence with this Government in the support 
of Morales. But it was a plain duty to do 
the best we could in setting in order the dis- 
graceful state of affairs there; and it seems 
clear that the Republican majority saw a 
chance to put Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘in a hole” by 
tying his hands after he had committed him- 
self to this policy. 

The treaty is to come up again when the 
Senate meets for the extra session in October; 
and meanwhile, at the request of Santo 
Domingo, the President appointed two Amer- 
ican collectors to receive the customs revenues 
and deposit 55 per cent. of them in a 
New York bank, looking toward the final 
ratification of the treaty. He also sent a finan- 
cial expert to the island to study the whole 
matter in detail. Of course, this money 
cannot be apportioned by the United States 
until the Senate does confer authority for 
doing so; and this virtual adoption of the 
Sanchez-Dillingham protocol upon which the 
treaty was based creates an unfortunate 
situation, since it is easy to imagine events at 
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any moment which would necessitate forcible 
intervention for which it might be hard to 
find any constitutional authority. There is 
no question that Mr. Roosevelt has the 
right to name Americans as collectors if 
Santo Domingo wishes; but with the usual 
revolutionary party ready to rise at any 
moment there may be trouble enough between 
now and the fall. The Belgian creditors, to 
whom more than half the debts are due, 
at once protested, though they had actually 
been getting nothing at all under their former 
excellent paper arrangement. 


THE SENATE’S LOSS OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


R. ROOSEVELT was elected President 
last November by the largest popular 
majority that any modern President has re- 
ceived. Since then, out of twenty-six legis- 
lative measures recommended by him, the 
Senate has passed two. It burked the 
Newfoundland treaty; it killed by amendment 
the arbitration treaties to which Mr. Hay, our 
foremost statesman, had devoted his most 
earnest efforts. Do these venerable elders 
really understand to what a degree they have 
lost the confidence and respect of the people? 
The Senate has been built up as an enduring 
and unchangeable power, always grasping 
for new privileges, not directly responsible 
to the electors, concerned chiefly for its 
prerogatives and the protection of special 
interests. Connecticut has just sent a man 
thither who openly avows his belief in pur- 
chasing votes; Delaware is still partly unrep- 
resented because a notorious corruptionist 
has bought enough of the state to prevent any 
one else from being elected; it is a standing 
gibe that a large proportion of our Senators 
represent, first of all, the railroads and trusts 
and powerful interests which bought them 
their seats—and their actions confirm only too 
plainly the tags which the public sees upon 
them. 

An alert man of affairs went into the Senate 
chamber not long ago—a man with the natural 
respect for those in authority held by every 
right-minded person who has responsibilities 
of hisown. It was during the trial of a Federal 
judge. ‘‘Why,” he exclaimed * indignantly 
afterward, ‘‘it was like a visit to an old ladies’ 
home. A lot of senile graybeards who ought 
to have been Oslerized long ago sat about 
with their hands to their ears or paid no 
attention at all. The Republicans didn’t 








OUR TROUBLESOME NEIGHBORS 


even stay in the chamber. And then, when 
the testimony taken in the House was brought 
forward, a tottering old gentleman rose and 
remarked that it was against the law to 
receive evidence given before the House of 
Representatives. Everybody knew the Judge 
was guilty—but they acquitted him.” 

Did the framers of our Constitution con- 
template the erection of a body which could 
thus impress any fair-minded American? 
Doubtless they had in mind an assembly 
which should be stable enough to consider 
all matters before it with statesmanlike 
impartiality and freedom from sudden popular 
frenzies. The result has been a fossilizing 
bar to the public will. One Senator from 
Rhode Island has probably more influence 
to-day than all those from all the states west 
of the Mississippi. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that five men in the Senate control 
the fate of nearly every measure that comes 
before it. It is an anomalous and shameful 
state of affairs. 

Fortunately, the remedy is in the people’s 
own hands—and they are availing themselves 
of it as they realize the truth. One state 


after another is instructing its legislature 


in Senatorial elections; and there is hope in 
the general popular awakening that the com- 
ing decade will see a wholesome change in 
this tendency. 


OUR TROUBLESOME NEIGHBORS 


XPANSION and the Monroe Doctrine 
have surely not made for peace and a 
quiet life in our diplomatic relations, and our 
tropical neighbors bid fair to furnish us with a 
continual series of problems. Venezuela is 
as unsound financially as Santo Domingo. 
President Castro’s agent has apparently 
signed an agreement with the German, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, French and Belgian holders of 
some $26,000,000 worth of Venezuelan bonds 
to appropriate half of the customs duties at 
seven ports for the payment of interest and 
principal of these obligations—which would 
take perhaps fifty years. Thirty per cent. 
of the revenues at two other ports had already 
been set aside for other claims to be ad- 
judicated by The Hague Tribunal. The 
fragments that remain will barely meet 
Venezuela’s own most pressing needs. 
So far, so good. But there are already 
large additional claims of United States 
citizens, and others are constantly arising 
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from President Castro’s arbitrary acts. What 
is to become of them? And what will happen 
to our export trade to that country with the 
important customs houses in the hands of 
European agents? Further to complicate a 
bad muddle, there is personal friction between 
our minister and President Castro, and the 
latter, probably emboldened by the Senate’s 
action in the Santo Domingo treaty, refused 
flatly to arbitrate the American cases against 
his Government, declaring they must be 
decided by the courts, which are notoriously 
his creatures. 

The Federal court at Caracas justified 
Castro by charging that the asphalt company 
(the confiscation of whose property made the 
chief American claim) furnished funds and 
aid to the revolutionists under Matos; and it 
confirmed the President’s annulment of the 
French Cable Company’s concession, ad- 
mitting, however, that the company had a 
case for damages. It is impossible to see 
clearly from the outside the reasons for events 
where internal scheming and the very exist- 
ence of a government is usually mixed up with 
diplomatic negotiations; but President Castro 
has probably reached the limit of his rope in 
his efforts to play off one creditor against the 
other, and it cannot be long before something 
is done under the leadership of the United 
States to clear up the tangle into which 
he has got Venezuelan affairs. The long 
strained relations between Venezuela and 
Colombia finally reached a stage where the 
minister from the latter country left Caracas 
until matters could be adjusted. 

Colombia, too, has its importunate foreign 
bond-holders who are trying to secure the 
good offices of the United States in securing 
“the recognition and payment by Panama 
of an equitable share of the Colombian debt’’; 
but Secretary Hay declined to help them by 
withholding any part of the $10,000,000 
payment to Panama for the canal. 

Hayti also is on the verge of one of its 
periodical revolutions, and the cruiser Brook- 
lyn was promptly ordered thither. Altogether, 
one might well feel that the patience of the 
world and of the United States in particular 
should hardly endure these alleged republics 
much longer. Sooner or later somebody will 
have to end the farce of self-government in 
half a dozen such countries. There is as much 
justification for doing so as there is for jailing 
a drunkard who flourishes a revolver, or for 
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quarantining a small-pox patient—and the 
job will undoubtedly fall to us simply because 
we could not allow any other nation to do it. 
There will be “nothing in it” except the satis- 
faction of cleaning up one’s surroundings. 
As for the results—Cuba and Porto Rico and 
Hawaii and the Philippines may not be in 
perfect order yet, but they speak for them- 
selves compared with Hayti and Santo 
Domingo. 


OUR TRADE WITH OUTLYING TERRITORIES 


A’ interesting statistical bulletin shows 
our commercial transactions with our 


various ‘‘non-contiguous”’ territories. These 
were in 1904: 
Imports from Exports to 
PIRREA oo... $10,647,592 $11,448,432 
Hawaii 25,390,305 10,933,718 
Porto Rico.. 12,936,483 11,934,978 
Philippines.... 10,225,338 5,065,443 
Guam........ mone given 101,695 
Midway ..... none given 72,591 
Tutuila........ : 20,665* 48,577 


*Eleven months. 


Other nations sell thirty millions of goods 
to the Philippines as against our five millions, 
and the United States furnished only a little 
more than half of their total imports, though 
it took seventy per cent. of their products 
exclusive of Alaska’s gold. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT "PANAMA 


R. CHARLES A. REED, chairman of 

the Legislative Committee of the 
American Medical Association, upon his 
recent return from Panama, published serious 
criticisms in the newspapers of the sanitary 
conditions and the delays in construction. 
The Secretary of War and the President both 
censured Dr. Reed’s action publicly—and it 
was doubtless an improper one. But it 
evidently helped to convince the authorities 
that the organization of the old Canal Com- 
mission was “inherently faulty’’; moreover, 
the auditors who checked the accounts are 
said to have discovered great confusion and 
laxness in the system of accounting; and 
shortly thereafter all the members resigned 
at the President’s request and the body was 
reorganized on a different basis with Mr. Theo- 
dore P. Shonts, president of the Toledo, St. 
Louis and Western Railroad, as chairman. It 
is understood that Mr. Shonts, Judge Morgan, 
governor of the canal strip, and Mr. John F. 
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Wallace, the former chief engineer, will be an 
executive committee of three in actual control 
of the work. The American people wish the 
canal to be completed as speedily and econom- 
ically as possible and they have every confi- 
dence in the Government’s ability to put the 
whole business of construction upon a satis- 
factory basis. An important forward step was 
taken in the securing of all but five shares of 
the stock of the Panama Railroad. The rail- 
road’s charter gave it large claims for damages 
in the event of a canal’s being built, so its 
possession was essential. 


THE MAN WHO IS TO CONTROL THE CANAL WORK 


HE new head of the Panama Canal 
Commission combines great mental 
alertness and activity with a physique splen- 
didly developed by well-living and constant 
exercise. He undertakes a task that will 
call for unusual administrative ability 
and a degree of physical endurance in- 
frequently demanded by executive duties. 
Mr. Shonts was born in Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania, and was brought up in Iowa. 
Ever since boyhood he has been a typi- 
cally alert and effective personality. Early 
in life he developed exceptional ability 
as an accountant and was employed by 
various national banks in Iowa as an expert 
to simplify their bookkeeping. Graduating 
from Monmouth College, Illinois, he became 
associated with General Francis M. Drake 
(afterward governor of Iowa whose daugh- 
ter he married) in constructive railroad 
work. The first road constructed was the 
Iowa Central, of which Mr. Shonts is now a 
director. Afterward he built the Missouri, Iowa 
and Nebraska Railroad, and more recently he 
built and had entire charge of the Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa Railroad. A number of years 
ago, finding himself in possession of an ample 
income, he retired from business; but after 
a few months, inactivity became irksome to 
him and he returned to the railroad world as 
one of the principal owners and president of 
the Toledo, St. Louis and Western Railroad, 
usually known as the “Clover Leaf.” 

Mr. Shonts is forty-nine years of age, in the 
very prime of physical and mental activity. 
The lines of his breeding follow very closely 
those of President Roosevelt. His father’s 
father was a Hollander, and his paternal 
grandmother was of French Huguenot parent- 
age and his own mother is Scotch-Irish. 
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The virility of these strains is shown in Mr. 
Shonts’s personality and in his tremendous 
capability for result-bringing work. In the 
construction of railroads and as a railroad 
man, Mr. Shonts has had a comprehensive 
experience, in every step of the work from 
the acquisition of the right-of-way, through 
construction, operation, traffic and the general 
relations of a railroad to the public. There 
is probably no man in the United States 
more.accurately informed on all the details 
of railroading. His experience on small 
roads and his connection with all branches of 
the service from construction to ownership 
have given him exceptional opportunities to 
grasp all the features of the transportation 
business. He is a powerful man, physically 
and mentally, and he has the characteristic of 
a strong man of forgetting neither friends nor 
enemies. He has been eminently successful 
in commanding the loyalty and best work 
of his subordinates, and is a thorough believer 
in the ‘‘square deal.’’ With the prestige of a 
successful business career among the coterie 
of men whose business success is the pride of 
the Western country, and with a large private 
income, he has undertaken, for the love 
of “doing things,” the most arduous and 
difficult task that has come to any man of 
his generation. 


MR. HAY’S ILLNESS 


R. HAY went abroad to rest a month 

ago. The sensational reports of his 

illness were, like those of Mark Twain’s death, 
“greatly exaggerated,” but they served to 
bring afresh to the public’s mind a realization 
of his achievements as Secretary of State. The 
United States occupies to-day an absolutely 
different position in the world’s councils 
from that it held eight or ten years ago—and 
this has been mainly Mr. Hay’s doing. He 
is a statesman of a calibre rare enough in 
American politics during the last century, 
and he has the confidence and good will of 
his countrymen to an unprecedented degree. 


THE USE OF MR. LAWSON 


ANY great reforms have come about 

through highly imperfect reformers— 

as when Henry VIII. gave England religious 

emancipation because he wanted to marry a 

third wife. And the scientists tell us that 

every creature, no matter how pestiferous, 
has its use in the great scheme. 
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Mr. Lawson, of Boston, has been protesting, 
with all the glibness of the shell-and-pea 
operator who assures his audience there is no 
chance for deception, that he wrote his 
vastly interesting serial story of the one 
honest man who fell among thieves, not to 
restore to Boston the laurel crown of mastery 
in best-selling fiction which Indiana long 
ago wrested from her, but simply because 
he is working for the people. 

Now, there are those who assert that the 
“for” in this statement is_ superfluous. 
Indeed, certain unimaginative folk have 
declared that the whole “frenzy” is but a 
sublimely audacious piece of stock jobbery, 
a Napoleonic effort to assist the narrator in 
guessing correctly more than two times out of 
five which way the market is going. Mr. 
Lawson himself leaves room for such a con- 
jecture: he says in his last virtuous burst of 
indignation that he has never once, “in 
thirty-six years of active business life,” 
“taken from man, woman or child a dollar 
unfairly, much less dishonestly’’; but adds 
that he has “played the game according to 
the rules” —and he has been showing us the 
rules these many months. 

Yet even Mr. Lawson has his uses. His 
shrieks that a gigantic ‘‘System”’ is throttling 
the country have aroused public opinion to 
the consciousness that some people have been 
enjoying unjust privileges. We have not 
yet succeeded in discerning his seven men in 
buckram, but the last few months have seen 
efforts in every part of the country to safe- 
guard that Square Deal to which these 
pages referred last month—the final reason 
for the existence of a Democracy. 


KANSAS vs. OIL MONOPOLY 


HUS, we print elsewhere a vivid account 

of the struggle in Kansas to give her 
producers a fair chance against the monopoly 
of the Standard Oil Company. It must be a 
long and bitter fight: the state refinery cannot 
be in operation till summer, the independent 
refinery handles only 200 barrels a day out of 
40,000, and the many projects for new re- 
fineries are not yet financed; meanwhile the 
Standard threatens to move its headquarters 
to Indian Territory, tear up many of its 
branch pipe lines, and keep its pipes to 
Kansas City full of Territory oil all the time. 
Miss Tarbell, the magazine writer, has assured 
the producers that their only salvation lies 
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in a pipe line of their own to the Gulf, with 
facilities for shipping to Europe. The monop- 
oly is confident; Kansas is determined. The 
company and its allies are being attacked by 
every legal method, but it is clear that the 
crux of the battle lies in making a market for 
the flood of oil, during the year or more before 
home refineries can take care of it. 


CHICAGO AND STREET RAILWAYS 


HE mayoralty election in Chicago, again, 
hinged upon a contest between the 

-city and the street railway companies. 
Both the Democratic and the Republican plat- 
forms demanded city ownership as a rernedy 
for the “intolerable”’ conditions which have 
made the “traction question” the storm 
centre of Chicago politics for ten years. 
The only difference was that the Democratic 
candidate promised immediate ownership, 
while his opponent offered a less spectacular 
solution based upon city ownership when 
possible, and satisfactory service meanwhile. 
The election of Judge Dunne by the Demo- 
crats inaugurated one of the most remarkable 
experiments any city ever made in reclaim- 
ing misused franchises for the benefit of its 
citizens. Mayor Dunne is an extreme believer 
in municipal ownership, and makes the fol- 
lowing optimistic claims of its advantages: 


‘“‘ First, it reduces the cost of the utility; secondly, 
it increases the wages of the operatives; thirdly, it 
reduces their hours; fourthly, it gives more efficient 
service; fifthly, it totally abolishes strikes; sixthly, 
it leads to the permanent doing away with boodle, 
graft, corruption, whatever you like to call it.” 


He asserts that he has the greatest oppor- 
tunity which ever came to a mayor in this 
country, and he proposes to force the street- 
railway companies to sell out their franchises 
at a fair price, raising the money by means of 
an issue of ten-year street-car certificates. 
It was announced immediately after the elec- 
tion that the Mayor had secured the “loan” 
of Glasgow’s manager of municipal tramways 
as an adviser, and, radical as are his views, he 
has had the best expert advice from the start. 
The whole country will watch the result with 
keen interest, for if successful it may lead 
to a general adoption of Judge Dunne’s 
very advanced ‘“‘ Municipal Ownership Creed”’ 
that “the people should own and operate 
every utility that permanently occupies pub- 
lic property.” 
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STUDYING RAILWAY RATES 


N the matter of railway rates, too, the leaven 
is still working. The Senate Committee 
has just resumed its investigation of rates, to 
secure facts for its further consideration next 
fall of the postponed Esch-Townsend bill. 
If it can pass an enforceable law correcting, 
not rates in themselves, but the discrimination 
which includes rebates and more ingenious 
methods of unfairness, it will satisfy a demand 
which has been growing in strength for two 
decades. 


MORE LIGHT NEEDED ON THE BEEF TRUST 


OMMISSIONER GARFIELD’S report 

4 on the beef packers was a shock to 
every reader, the personal experience of 
every individual consumer throughout the 
United States having been of a nature which 
led him to judge the case in advance. The 
Commissioner reported that there was virtual 
control of the beef industry by the trust, 
but that their profits on their main business 
had averaged only about two per cent. during 
the last three years. 

The report brought about Mr. Garfield’s 
head the fiercest cyclone of popular protest 
and dissent that has been engendered by 
the act of any of President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal appointees. Almost simultaneously the 
United States Supreme Court perpetuated 
an injunction issued by Judge Kohlsaat of 
the United States Circuit Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, restraining the 
large packers at Chicago from longer pursuing 
their monopolistic methods. This suit was 
vigorously prosecuted by United States 
District Attorney Bethea, who has been 
promoted to the Federal bench by President 
Roosevelt, presumably as a recognition of 
faithful and intelligent public service. Mr. 
Bethea, by the way, secured his injunction as 
long ago as May, 1902, and although the 
offending packers had their case on appeal 
before the Supreme Court nearly three years, 
during the long pendency of which they 
continued to carry on their business in the 
old way, we have not heard of condign pun- 
ishment being meted out to any of them for 
contempt of Judge Kohlsaat’s solemn order. 

Following closely upon the successful in- 
junction suit in the United States Court at 
Chicago, the Attorney General of Missouri 
instituted proceedings against substantially 
the same packing interests for violating the 
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anti-trust laws of -his state and secured 
fines, with costs, of $5,000 each against the 
accused corporations. 

But in spite of the plain verdicts of these 
two courts, Commissioner Garfield virtually 
acquitted the accused packers of all responsi- 
bility for the depression in the great cattle 
industry of the country on the one hand and 
the high prices of beef on the other. 

While the chief element of the report in its 
assertive features is apparent timidity, it 
goes to the very verge of positiveness in such 
statements as this: 

‘‘ The thorough investigation of profits made by the 
Bureau (of Corporations) shows that the profit of 
the packer per head or per hundred pounds of dressed 
beef is relatively small, and that it cannot exercise 
a very important influence either on the cattle 
raiser or on the consumer of beef. If the cattle 
raiser can get his animals killed and delivered to 
the consumer at not much more than $1 a head over 
and above the actual operating expenses, he appar- 
ently has little reason to complain. On the other 
hand, if the consumer has to pay to the packer not 
over one-fourth of a cent per pound for dressed beef 
over and above the actual operating expenses, he 
has also comparatively little reason to complain. 
The packers are able to make a reasonable, perhaps 
a rather high, return upon their investment of 
capital, even at these low rates of profit per unit of 
product handled, simply because of the enormous 
scale of their business. The profit of $1 per head 
would represent to Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. 
more than a million dollars a year each.” 


The foregoing paragraph is the keynote of 
Mr. Garfield’s report. Obviously the meaning 
of it is that he has not been able to discover 
any character or act of a combination between 
the Western packers. 

Surely the Commissioner must have spe- 
cially instructed his agents in the field—the 
men entrusted with the practical work of 
the year-long inquiry—at least casually to 
look into this vital question. In point of 
fact, there is excellent reason to believe that 
Commissioner Garfield did so instruct these 
agents and that they collected a mass of 
evidence bearing on this vital point. And 
this gives to Mr. Garfield’s admonitory atti- 
tude toward the cattle producer and the beef 
consumer an unpleasing aspect. 

It is not intended to assail the character, 
the competency, or the purpose of Mr. Gar- 
field—his reputation for industry and honesty 
is firmly established—but there seems a 
probability of his having been misled by his 
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assistants or advisers. It is virtually im- 
possible to reconcile the deductions of any 
two of the hundred or more tables of statistics 
and graphic charts that constitute the most 
puzzling and misleading features of the 
report. Nor is there agreement between 
many assertions of assumed facts. For 
example, in one place the packer’s profits 
per steer is estimated at 80 cents, in another 
at 87 cents, and in another at 99 cents. 
These varying estimates are put forward as 
accurate mathematical deductions from actual 
operations of the packing industry as a whole. 
Mr. Garfield frankly admits, however, that 
in making them he relied wholly upon the 
statements and bookkeeping accounts of the 
packers under investigation—the parties 
directly interested, against whom the House 
of Representatives, responding to an almost 
universal demand and following closely the 
decisions of the courts, drew their indictment. 

But it is unnecessary to multiply examples. 
The report does not give us real insight into 
the chief issues involved. Among these are: 

(1) The relations between the railroads 
and the packers alleged to be in combination. 

(2) The control exercised by these packers 
over the Union Stockyards Companies. 

(3) The power wielded by the packers over 
the commission men to whom the cattle 
producer must consign his shipments in order 
to sell his product. 

(4) The close and stiff lines of communica- 
tion rigidly maintained between the packers 
and the banks which finance the cattle 
industry in the same manner as the banks 
financed and controlled the cotton industry 
under the ante-bellum system. 

(5) The power to control absolutely the 
prices of live-stock through their command of 
these determining factors, and also to control 
the produce markets of the country through 
their ownership outright of the great bulk of 
the commodities that are dealt in on these 
exchanges. 

(6) And last, but by no means least, how 
a small group of large packers in combination 
actually manipulate the meat prices of the 
nation through the power they gain by 
controlling more than 60 per cent. of the 
meats consumed in all the great centres of 
population. It is shown even by Commis- 
sioner Garfield that their control of the 
meat supply in some of the large Eastern 
cities amounts to more than 8o per cent. 
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Since the report appeared, grand juries 
have been collecting evidence in New York 
and Chicago, and there are plenty of signs 
of a public determination to get to the bottom 
of the facts about this far-reaching combina- 
tion, whose operations vitally affect the 
daily life of the whole American people to a 
most unusual degree. 
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that might be forced upon her, and 

undertook the systematic preparation 
that has since enabled her to wrest victory 
from a power supposedly so great that all 
Europe stood in awe of it. It was then that 
we—-the government officers and their ad- 
visors outside of the Government—began to 
look about us for money. 

We were not troubled about means to meet 
the usual internal administrative expenses. 
We knew that our administrative organiza- 
tion was so effective that we could actually 
cut down expenses in these departments for 
an indefinite time, give the money to war 
purposes, and yet not lessen the efficiency 
of the Government. Our monetary system 
had been made sound, and there was no dan- 
ger there if we could provide means to meet 
our extraordinary war expenses. 

What we had to take care about, therefore, 
was our credit. Our financial standing was 
good; we must market it where money was 
abundant and where those who had money 
would invest it in our bonds. There was 
“great argument about it, and about,” but 
the dominant opinion was, that we had best 
go to England for financial backing during 
the time before we had fought out our fight 
and were able again to go our way without 
need of other people’s money. 

I confess that I was not of this opinion. 
I argued strongly that we should not confine 


' 7 EARS ago, Japan foresaw the struggle 


the offering of our bonds to England only; 
I told my friends in the business and the polit- 
ical world that it was not only London, but 
New York also, that ought to be made the 
base of our financial manceuvres, and I urged 
the same thing upon the Government in so 
far as I had influence. I was convinced that 
the United States was our friend, and further, 
that there was an abundance of money in 
the United States to make that country 
hereafter important in international finance. 
I was better acquainted with the United 
States than some of my countrymen, for I 
had been graduated from Harvard University 
and had kept myself informed upon American 
affairs. Moreover, I had recently returned 
from a visit to the United States, where I had 
had an opportunity to meet public men, 
financiers, economists, and business men, 
who did me the honor to talk freely about 
business and finances, and I had seen that 
the United States would surely stand in the 
important places of world finance before many 
years should pass. I believed that we-need 
only convince the American people of the 
soundness of the investment we offered to 
have our loan taken up through the American 
banking houses. 

Others, however, were of a different opinion, 
and my earnestness failed to convince them. 

“You are sincere,” they said to me. 
“Yes! But you admire the United States 
too much. You have been misled, and you 
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are overestimating their ability. You are 
too enthusiastic.” 

My countrymen were not to blame for think- 
ing so; heretofore Europe has always handled 
international loans, and the European finan- 
ciers were united in the belief that America 
could not handle such a transaction. 

“‘Impossible,’’ these European financiers said 
to us. “The United States is a borrower. 
It has great resources, yes. But they are 
not developed. We have always lent them 
money, and we shall have to go on lending 
them money for many years to develop their 
natural wealth. You would make a great 
mistake. You can not afford to do it.” 

The result was, that the Government 
decided to entrust the loan to English 
capitalists for negotiation; but I was right, 
nevertheless, and the course of events was to 
show it. The United States took half, not 
merely of the first war loan, but of every 
loan we have floated, and could have taken 
all. 

As soon as we saw that war was inevitable, 
we hurried our financial representative to 
London. He found the London financiers 
ready to take up the loan at once, and in a 
short time the details were arranged. The 
English syndicate that contracted to supply 
us money was composed of Parr’s Bank of 
London, the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, and the Yokohama Specie Bank. 
On May 10, 1904, we issued bonds to the 
amount of $50,000,000. This was the first 
Japanese war loan; the interest was 6 per 
cent.; the amount paid for the bonds was 
ninety-three and a half (London issue price) ; 
and the issue was secured by a lien upon 
Japan’s customs receipts. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD FINANCE 


By this time, the Japanese bonds were 
acknowledged to be good investments, and 
an American banking syndicate (composed 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, the National 
City Bank and the National Bank of Com- 
merce), a representative of which was at 
hand, asked that it be permitted to take up 
half of the proposed issue, or $25,000,000. 
This proposal was agreeable to the Japanese 
financiers, for by this time the ability of the 
United States to lend large sums, and the 
advantages of borrowing from her, had be- 
come more apparent to Japan than they had 
been five years earlier, when we first consid- 


ered such possibilities. But the English syndi- 
cate was somewhat reluctant; its agents told 
us plainly that we should have to come back 
to them to furnish the money if we assigned 
any large part of the loan to the American 
bankers, and they added, very courteously, 
that they would make provision to have the 
money ready when we came. This time, 
however, the arguments for the United States 


- prevailed, and we assigned $25,000,000 of the 


$50,000,000 to the New York syndicate. It 
was immediately subscribed, and the sub- 
scriptions amounted to $100,000,000 more 
than the bonds. 

The result was a surprise to some of my 
countrymen, who were still unconvinced, but 
perhaps it was the greatest surprise to the 
European financiers. They had foreseen no 
such outcome, and this triumphant entrance 
of the United States as a world power into 
international finance astonished them. To 
those of us, however, who had had an oppor- 
tunity to study American resources, it was 
no matter of surprise. 


PLACING THE SECOND AND THIRD ISSUES 


In six months, we found it advisable to 
place a second loan, the amount this time 
being $60,000,000. It was issued November 
14th, at ninety and one-half pounds sterling 
in the hundred (London rates); and this time 
there was no question that the United States 
would take all the bonds that might be offered. 
The loan was therefore divided equally be- 
tween the two syndicates. The Japanese 
customs receipts were pledged for this as for 
the first series. They are an ample guarantee. 
For last year (April, 1904—April, 1905), my 
Government estimated them at $9,334,000, 
and for this year at $10,000,000. Our 
foreign trade is increasing notwithstanding the 
war, and I regard the loans as absolutely 
secured by the pledge of these receipts. 

The public evidently felt the same thing, 
even so early in the war, long before the fall 
of Port Arthur. Though the loan was placed 
in November—a month in which trade is at 
its height, crops moving, all industries most 
active, and money, therefore, least idle and 
hardest to get—more than $60,000,000 were 
subscribed here, and $150,000,000 in England. 
The United States would have taken all the 
loan. 

The third war loan was floated March 28, 
1905, at the low rate of 44 per cent., the 
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bonds going to the subscribers at ninety 
pounds in the hundred. Again the United 
States took half ($75,000,000). This issue 
is secured by a pledge of the Japanese 
Government’s monopoly of tobacco, which 
produced $10,536,000 of revenue last year 
and is expected to produce $16,000,000 
this. There was no doubt about its safety, 
and the United States subscribed for $525,- 
000,000 worth of bonds, and England for 
$750,000,000, although but $75,000,000 worth 
were offered in each country! On the day the 
subscription closed, before a single certificate 
had been issued, Japanese third series bonds 
had risen two points upon the curb. 


THRONGS OF INVESTORS 


In the early morning of the opening sub- 
scription day, I saw a remarkable sight. The 
subscriptions were to be received at the offices 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Company. Outside their 
doors, waiting the slow coming of business 
hours, a knot of men had already gathered. 
Others joined them—every train on the 
elevated road and every trolley car on 
Broadway seemed to drop passengers that 
threaded the chilly, draughty, narrow, down- 
town streets to the offices of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, increasing the crowd about their 
doors. Now and then a coupé or carriage 
stopped to deposit an elderly, clean-shaven 
clubman who meant to put his funds into 
Japanese securities, or a portly and flushed 
manufacturer or retired banker. Men and 
women swarmed on steps, sidewalk and 
pavement. Many grasped their subscription 
blanks, and not a few waited eagerly with 
ready bank-bills in their hands. Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company were not able to close until 
late at night because of the press of sub- 
scribers. I believe it was the same elsewhere; 
Boston asked for $20,000,000 of bonds; 
Cincinnati for $6,000,000. 

I cannot tell with what satisfaction I saw 
my estimate of American resources justified. 
I think it something to be proud of that my 
country should be the first to perceive that the 
United States has become one of the world’s 
bankers, and I certainly take pride in having 
been among those of my countrymen who 
had the good fortune to know the United 
States intimately and to be able to show 
Japan the resources it possesses. 





AMERICAN MILLIONS FOR JAPAN’S WAR 


I am proud, too, of the successful conduct 
of the negotiations. We have floated war 
loans amounting to $260,000,000 with two 
friendly nations, at a rate which, as war 
loans go, is extremely reasonable—including 
the margin Japan must pay when she dis- 
charges the bonds. We have secured some 
$236,000,000 clear cash, which is deposited 
in the banks of London and New York, 
providing our war expenses and perfectly 
protecting our gold reserve at home and 
making safe our internal commerce; and we 
have created a further tie between ourselves 
and the English-speaking nations. Our Gov- 
ernment, likewise, has been enabled to conduct 
its operations unhampered by an empty war- 
chest, or by the fear of one. The credit of 
Japan is apparently higher now than it was 
before she incurred these debts. The mere 
moral effect upon our soldiers, too, of the 
successful negotiation of these loans is beyond 
estimation. They feel that their Government 
has the means to carry out its military plans, 
and their confidence is unshaken; and they 
know that the two great English-speaking 
nations are giving them, not merely sympathy, 
valuable as that is, but substantial support. 
They go forward, therefore, confident and 
courageous. 

Yet another source of satisfaction is the 
increased knowledge of Japan implied by the 
ready sale of our bonds. The crowd I saw 
in front of the subscription offices was a crowd 
of teachers, merchants, executors, and retired 
manufacturers—the general run of people, 
as the American phrase goes. There were 
comparatively few speculators or brokers 
included in the distribution of the securities, 
for there were no securities left after the 
small subscribers had been satisfied.- These 
hundreds of people had made inquiries about 
Japan, had learned what sort of people we 
are and what our resources are. They had 
come to believe in the future of Japan, 
or they would not have placed their 
small fortunes in our keeping. I have 
personally a feeling of the deepest gratitude 
and friendship to these friends of ours, and 
it is a feeling that the Japanese nation 
shares. The sympathy, the confidence, and 
the co-operation of the American people 
will not be forgotten while the Empire 
across the sea endures. 
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AN INTIMATE STUDY OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
ACTING EXECUTIVE OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


BY 


JOHN S. GREGORY 


The foremost figure on the company’s side in the Kansas—Standard Oil figitt, 


described elsewhere in this tssue, 1s Mr. H. H. Rogers. 


In this, as in the tale of 


Amalgamated and a dozen other great industrial struggles, Mr. Rogers has been a target 
for the bitterest criticism. For years he has really directed the Standard Oil Company 
—one might say he is the company. The following article does not pretend to give a 
complete view of Mr. Rogers, but 1s of interest in reflecting the intimate and personal 
side of one of the most discussed personalities 1n our business life. 


If ever they should turn me out 
When I have better grown— 
Now hang me but I mean to have 

A treadmill of my own. 


DARK-EYED boy in knickerbockers 
A spoke these lines one day nearly 
fifty years ago in the little High 
School at Fairhaven, Mass. It was his favor- 
ite “piece.” When he came to the words, 
“Now hang me, ’’ he stamped his right foot 
and his eyes gleamed with determination. 
The boy was Henry H. Rogers. When he 
was not in school he was earning fifty. cents 
a week in odd jobs, such as energetic boys 
find to do about a town. 

That boyhood wish uttered in the poem 
has come true. To-day Mr. Rogers has a 
treadmill of his own. He sits at a desk in a 
New York skyscraper, controlling the oil 
industry of the United States. He is the 
storm centre of vast financial interests. At 
his command and his manipulations, markets 
rise and fall and corporations tremble. He 
is worth as many million dollars as he earned 
cents a week in the bygone Fairhaven days. 

When a boy, Mr. Rogers believed in the 
concentration of power. He organized his 
schoolmates for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. One of the games was playing war. 
When he left school he became a clerk in the 
Union Grocery Store. It was one of a chain 
of stores throughout the state that, by means 
of combination, was able to buy goods lower 
than individual competitors and _ thereby 


undersell them. ‘This idea made a profound 
impression on him as he weighed sugar and 
counted eggs. It has been a cardinal business 
principle with him ever since. He has waged 
relentless business conflict and always mar- 
shalled his forces so that competition has 
been made impossible. Business with him 
is war. He is to-day the active head of the 
Standard Oil Company, around whose far- 
flung battle line a great industrial combat 
is being fought. 

Stand in front of the Standard Oil Building 
at 26 Broadway any morning. Just before 
half-past ten o’clock, you will see a sturdy, 
broad-shouldered man with white hair and 
white mustache walking briskly up the steps. 
His dark eyes appear restless under their 
shaggy brows. His jaw is square and strong, 
and his cheeks are fresh and ruddy. At 
sixty-five, Henry H. Rogers is the personifica- 
tion of health and activity. Not one out of 
fifty people whose shoulders he has touched 
know that this man is the eagle-eyed and 
eternally vigilant head of a great monopoly. 

Follow him into the building. An elevator 
whirls him to the eleventh floor. The door 
is scarcely snapped back before he has bounded 
out into the hall. To the right is an ante- 
room and on the door is the inscription: 


NATIONAL TRANSIT COMPANY 
H. H. Rogers, President 


Behind this door, screened from the world 
by a barricade of offices, Mr. Rogers works. 
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The National Transit Company is the pipe- 
line department of the Standard Oil Company, 
whose thousands of miles of pipe zigzag 
under a dozen states and transport millions 
of barrels of oil every year. 

Past the group of messenger boys Mr. 
Rogers makes his way to his private office, 
less pretentious than the rooms about it. 
In one corner is a desk; in another stands a 
large safe. On the wall in a wooden frame 
hangs a report, faded and yellow, received 
in the Fairhaven School fifty years ago. 
As he sits at his desk Mr. Rogers can hear the 
dull roar of Broadway and sometimes the 
click of the stock tickers in the offices below. 
He can look across Bowling Green and see the 
waters of the bay gleaming in the sunlight. 

Send in your card to him, and if you have 
an appointment, you will at once be shown 
into one of the half-dozen offices that flank 
the private office. The one in which most of 
Mr. Rogers’s visitors find themselves, so far 
as appearances go, might be the lounging 
room of a New York club. Autograph 
letters of George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, Ulysses S. Grant, and Thomas B. 
Reed hang on the walls. On one wall is a 
row of push buttons. In this room you can- 
not hear the roar of the street or the sound of 
the tickers. It is very still. At the very 
minute of your appointment you can hear a 
door creak across the hall and a second later 
the door before you opens and Mr. Rogers 
stands before you. If your visit is personal, 
he will greet you with genial warmth and with 
a kindly light in the dark eyes. As you 
discuss the weather, or yachting, or some 
current happening, you can almost believe 
that you are talking with a mild-mannered 
man of affairs. But cross Mr. Rogers in 
business, meet him on the checker-board of 
trade, and his eyes flash, the square jaw 
becomes tight, and the mild-mannered man 
is the incarnation of power and fight. 

Mr. Rogers sees many people every day, 
but he never allows himself to be interviewed. 
Some one once asked him, ‘“‘How do you 
crowd so much work into a day?” 

“T have been at it a long time,” he said. 
“Besides,” he added, “I only see people 
with whom I have business. And you may 


rest assured,” he continued, “most of the 
people come here to get something, not to 
give.” 

Just then a messenger brought in some 
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registered letters and asked Mr. Rogers to 
sign the receipt. 

“Take them away,” he said, “I won’t sign 
them.” 

Then he turned to the visitor. “‘That’s 
one way I dispose of business. If the man 
who sent them can’t trust Uncle Sam with 
the message, I don’t want it.” 

The link, however, between Mr. Rogers and 
the world, is a remarkable private secretary. 
She is one of the most efficient and best-paid 
secretaries in the world. Her salary is not 
equalled by bank presidents in cities. She 
knows absolutely every detail of Mr. Rogers’s 
business affairs and in his absence often acts 
for him. 

When Mr. Rogers makes a gift to some 
charity (and he makes many), he says, ‘‘My 
secretary will give you a check for it.’’ She 
has access to a bank account placed in her 
name by Mr. Rogers for just this purpose. 
His name never appears in the matter. 

Mr. Rogers and competition are not friends. 
Some one once asked him if the consumer is 
benefited when there is not competition. 
Quick as a flash he said: 

“Tf you and I were in the tailoring business, 
don’t you think I’d try to squeeze out all the 
competition ?”’ 

Nothing is more characteristic of his busi- 
ness methods than his reply during the 
Standard Oil investigation in 1899, when he 
said: ‘‘As the man who sold two-cent cigars at 
sixty cents apiece in his shack in the middle 
of an alkali desert, remarked: ‘We are not in 
business for our health.’”’ 

Mr. Rogers has a keen sense of humor. 
Sometimes it is very grim. There was an 
example of it when he was put on the witness 
stand at Boston in the famous gas war waged 
there. Mr. Rogers had made a desperate 
fight for the gas control and had put millions 
of dollars into the struggle. 

“What is your business?’’ was asked. 

“T have been in the petroleum business for 
forty-five years.” 

“Anything else?”’ 

“T was trying to think if I had been in the 
gas business,” was his reply. 

Mr. Rogers has made it a point to learn 
every detail of every large enterprise with 
which he is connected. Take oil for example. 
When he left Fairhaven to make his way in 
the world, he went to the Pennsylvania oil 
fields, to which speculators were flocking. 
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Everybody expected to make a fortune out 
of petroleum. Mr. Rogers had $200, and he 
went into the refining business with a school- 
mate, Charles Ellis. 

‘“Now look here,’ said Mr. Rogers when 
they were about to start, “I am going to learn 
the oil business. You run the office.” And 
he did. He put on overalls and boots and 
worked at the refining stills. The result was, 
that when he became an oil refiner on a large 
scale, he could figure the business down to 
fractions of cents, and when he became head 
of the Standard Oil Company those fractions 
of cents meant millions of dollars. 

Mr. Rogers works harder to-day than he 
did twenty years ago, and twice as fast as 
any of his younger subordinates. There is a 
tradition down at the Standard Oil Company 
about his vacations. A broker once said, 
“T heard that Mr. Rogers was going to take 
a vacation.” 

“Impossible,’’ was the reply of a man near 
by, ‘‘the only vacation H. H. needs is a shave 
and a trip up the Sound.” 

Often Mr. Rogers entertains his friends on 
his yacht, the Kanawha. Once he took a party 
including Mark Twain and Thomas B. Reed 
to the West Indies. On the way back Mr. 
Reed had to leave the boat at Old Point 
Comfort to hurry by rail to New York to 
argue a law case. The yacht struck a storm 
after Mr. Reed left it. When he heard of it, 
he wrote Mr. Rogers the following letter 
(which is now framed and hanging in one of 
his offices), to which Mark Twain added a 
characteristic postscript: 


New York, April 17, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Rogers: I still think we had a most 
lovely trip and I am still grateful. I am told, how- 
ever, that you had tiouble immediately after I left, 
which leads me to counsel you not to take the yacht 
out except when you have on board persons of such 
weight with the community that they can keep the 
boat level. 

The Colonel, Hilton, Foote, Dr. Rice and Mr. 
Twain are all well enough in their way—dquite inter- 
esting people, but—they lack gravity. 

Very truly yours, 
T. .B. REED: 

This is well meant, but not well reasoned, for a 
yacht needs virtue as well as ballast. Mark. 


Mr. Rogers has other interests besides 
making money for himself. He has found 
time to render a distinct service to American 
literature. The story of his friendship and 
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service for Mark Twain reveals a phase of 
his character that is little known. It began 
long before he knew Mr. Clemens. 

Once, years ago, Mr. Rogers read “‘ Roughing 
It.’”” He liked it so much that he read it 
again. Then he read it to his wife and to 
his children. He said, “If I ever have the 
chance to help the man who wrote it, I will.’’ 
And the chance came. 

When Webster & Company (of which 
Mark Twain was a member) failed, every 
asset of the famous humorist, including the 
copyrights of his books, went down in the 
wreck. It was what is called ‘‘a bad failure.”’ 
Mr. Clemens surrendered everything. Not 
long afterward, he walked into the Murray 
Hill Hotel one night with Dr. Rice, a well 
known New York specialist. A man with a 
white mustache was seated on a divan. 


“There’s a man you ought to know,”’ said 
Dr. Rice, ‘‘and he’d like to know you. That’s 
Henry H. Rogers.” 

Dr. Rice presented Mr. Clemens. Mr. 
Rogers knew of the Webster failure. He 
asked permission to be of service. In forty- 


eight hours he was managing the author’s 
business affairs. He gave his time, worth 
thousands of dollars a day, to recoup the 
fortunes of a broken literary man. Into it 
he put all his business acumen and energy. 
He found that Webster & Company owed 
Mrs. Clemens personally $65,000 cash lent 
from her own pocket, upon the firm’s notes. 
He made her a preferred creditor, and to 
secure the claim gave her the copyrights of 
her husband’s books. In this way the books 
were saved for Mr. Clemens. They have been 
his principal assets. They were worth more 
to him then than the gift of half a million 
dollars in cash. Mr. Rogers saw Mr. Clemens 
safely through these trying business troubles. 
But he did not stop there. Ever since he 
has, with a few others, constituted himself a 
guardian of Mr. Clemens’s business affairs. 
Last year he aided in consummating the deal 
for the publication of Mark Twain’s complete 
works, which placed the author beyond 
financial care for the rest of his days. Out 
of that service has grown an affectionate 
friendship between the men, remarkable for 
its contrast—on the one hand the astute, 
vigilant man, with his finger always on the 
business pulse, and on the other, the lovable, 
dreamy humorist. They meet often, play 
euchre, and go on yachting trips. 
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Upon Fairhaven, the home of his youth, 
Mr. Rogers has lavished millions of dollars. 
He has made it an ideal town. He has 
built there a stone church and a fine 
public library. Within sight of the 
library is the Town Hall, imposing and 
turreted—another Rogers gift. Up the street 
is the Rogers School and near by is the 
Grammar and Manual Training School built 
by him. The Masons wanted a hall to meet 
in, so Mr. Rogers built them one. He has had 
ground broken for a new High School, and 
he is building a large public park. 

Fairhaven has more good streets than anv 
other New England town of the same size. 
Mr. Rogers built them. He is Superintendent 
of Streets in the town and he takes great 
pride in the office. He has an assistant who 
lives at Fairhaven and who represents him. 
But every time he comes to town he drives 
around inspecting the highways. 

Evervbody at Fairhaven knows Mr. Rogers. 
His friends and neighbors all call him “H. H.” 
He stops them in the street and talks about 
old times. Until recently he used to sit 
around the stove at Snow’s drug-store and 
swap stories. 

When Mr. Rogers was not attending school 
—and also when he was—he delivered a New 
Bedford newspaper to its subscribers on a 
small salary, and in this way became an early 
journalist. 

“The way of it was this,” reports an old 
resident of Fairhaven. “The paper was the 
Standard; so you see Henry began with the 
Standard and he’s in the Standard line yet— 
oil added, with a big O. He heard that the 
carrier was going to quit his job, so he got 
some recommendations and went over and 
applied. Mr. Anthony, the owner, explained 
to him that he was starting a daily and already 
had forty-two subscribers, and Henry would 
have to carry the weekly and the daily both, 
but he would get seventy-five cents for the 
whole job. Henry took him up. 

“Then Mr. Anthony said, ‘Now, my boy, 
there’s another thing: you can act as agent 
and get subscribers and have a commission— 
ten cents for every new weekly subscriber, 
and twenty-five for a daily.’ Henry took 
him up, and went right out and scored one 
on the daily; turned in the money and called 
for his commission. That was soon fixed. 


““*What’s the subscriber’s name?’ says Mr. 
Anthony. 


‘Isaiah West,’ says Henry. Mr. 
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Anthony wrote it down on the list. Then he 
turned and says, ‘How do you spell Isaiah?’ 
Henry out with it, letter for letter, and no 
rebate anywhere. 

‘Mr. Anthony looked at him full of admira- 
tion and says ‘You'll do! There ain’t three 
people outside of the pulpit that can plow 
through that name and not get stuck.’ 

“Well, the subscriptions streamed in pretty 
fast, for Henry was ‘tending to business. 
Pretty fast for four days, then Henry struck 
for a hundred per cent. raise on his weekly 
wage. ‘What for?’ says Mr. Anthony, sur- 
prised. ‘You’ve doubled the daily in four 
days,’ he says, ‘and collected twenty-five 
cents on every new one. Come—what’s the 
explanation?’ ‘It was a fifty-cent bundle 
before,’ says Henry—‘ put it on the scales and 
see; it weighs a dollar’s worth now.’ ‘Hanged 
if you won’t do!’ says Mr. Anthony, admiring 
him again. And he stood the raise like a man. 

“Well, Mr. Anthony was telling these 
things around, about the boy’s intellectuality 
and learning, and there was a doubting neigh- 
bor, who thought them pretty austerely over 
and went to Henry and says, ‘Look here, 
how did you know how to spell Isaiah?’ 

“But Henry was always honest, and he 
answered up and says, ‘I’m long sighted, and 
I saw him write it.’” 

Every year until his mother died Mr. 
Rogers journeyed to Fairhaven for Thanks- 
giving dinner with her. She refused to live 
in his great house overlooking Buzzard’s Bay, 
and remained in her cottage to which her son 
built many additions. He put in a tele- 
phone that connected her house with his 
New York office and home, and he spoke 
to her every day. 

Mr. Rogers has never lost interest in the 
Fairhaven High School. He attends all the 
reunions and takes an active part in the 
business discussions. At one anniversary a 
mock session of the old school was held, and 
Mr. Rogers read a composition on “The 
Hen.” 

He has one son, Henry H. Rogers, Jr. 
Regarding his business training, Mr. Rogers 
has some characteristic ideas. He says, 
“T am not teaching him how to make money, 
but how to take care of it.”’ 

Mr. Rogers, in essence, is a confessed 
monopolist who believes that business is war, 
and that success is the reward of the hardest 
fighter. 











“1807, FRIEDLAND.”—J. L. E. MEISSONIER 


The original sold at the sale of the Estate of A. T. Stewart, to Judge Henry Hilton for $66,000, the highest price ever paid for a painting 
at a public sale in the United States. 


Now in the possession of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 





A MONEY TEST 


OF ART APPRECIATION 


IMPETUS 


NEW YORK BECOMING A GREAT WORLD MARKET FOR PAINTINGS — THE 
GIVEN TO INTELLIGENT COLLECTING BY MR. THOMAS E. KIRBY, WHO HAS 
FOR MANY YEARS MANAGED THE MOST IMPORTANT SALES — $66,000 FOR A 
PICTURE, NEARLY $15,000 FOR A _ BIBLE, AND $38,000 FOR A PERSIAN RUG— 
THESE PRICES AS A MEASURE OF AMERICAN INTEREST IN WORKS OF ART 
BY 
CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


HE buying and selling of art objects 
is a great deal more than a sordid 
detail of commercialism. In our 

own city of New York it offers a liberal edu- 
cation. Up and down Fifth Avenue, and in 
the side streets adjoining it, there is a constant 
exhibition of objects of art, displayed in the 
windows or in the stores and galleries behind 
them. The exhibition is to attract buyers, but 
thousands can enjoy it without spending a 
penny. At frequent intervals a private collec- 
tion is brought to the market, and the auction 
room for the time being becomes a gallery, 
free to the public or to be viewed for a nominal 
entrance charge. Wide, too, is the diversity 
of objects represented in these exhibitions— 
paintings, books, artistic furniture, tapestries, 
and the products of oriental craftsmanship, 
which, through carefully prepared catalogues, 
can be studied intelligently. And behind the 
interest of the objects themselves is the 


fascination of the exciting chances of the 
auction room. Who will buy? What price 
will be reached ?—these are questions of keen 
interest to the collector, and therefore to most 
people, for there are few who would not be 
collectors if they could. In this way the 
auction room attracts many who would never 
enter a museum. 

The rise of the art auctions to their present 
importance in New York life has taken place 
during the last quarter of a century, dating 
from the Centennial Exposition. In this 
period came the beginning of the improvement 
in the public appreciation of the Fine Arts, 
and the introduction of European influence 
into American art with the astonishing prog- 
ress that has resulted from it. The art sales 
have produced improved connoisseurship and 
a general diffusion of interest in things beauti- 
ful. Yet the direct impetus, which, assisted 
by these conditions, has made the art auctions 
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“BLIND TOBIAS.”—J. F. MILLET 


At the second sale of the pictures of Mr. George I. Seney, this brought $40,500 


of New York as important as those of London 
and Paris,-has been supplied by one man. 
It is the American Art Association that has 
reached the highest mark, and this associa- 
tion consists of two partners, Mr. James F. 
Sutton and Mr. Thomas E. Kirby. Mr. 
Kirby is the active partner. 

A native of Philadelphia, he learned his 
business in the local firm of Thomas and 
Sons, at that time the most prominent auction 
house in the United States. 

Into this big concern, Kirby, at the age of 
twelve, while still attending night school, 
was admitted as general utility boy. At 
thirty he had worked his way through all the 
departments, filling successively every position 
in the office and salesroom and becoming 
thoroughly conversant with every branch 
and detail of the auction business. In the 
fall of 1876, he accepted a position with 
George Leavitt & Company, then the leading 
auctioneers in New York. Among the hearty 
good wishes which accompanied him from 
Philadelphia was the following piece of excel- 
lent advice from the art collector, Mr. Henry 
C. Gibson: 


‘ 


“Mr. Kirby,” said he, “you will not be 
long in New York before you will be called 
upon to conduct public sales of paintings. 
In conducting these sales, do not attempt to 
criticize a painting you are selling, for, not- 
withstanding that you may be competent to 
do so, you must be content to think that your 
audience is also fully competent to judge of 
the merits of what you are selling. When in 
the rostrum, attend strictly to business, as 
you have heretofore done, holding the atten- 
tion of the audience by fair and expeditious 
methods, thus serving the interests of both 
buyer and seller.” 

In the following year the house of A. A. 
Vantine & Company conceived the idea of 
holding public sales of Oriental objects of art 
in various cities, and the scheme was entrusted 
to the management of Mr. Kirby. Having 
selected the goods which he wished to take, 
and prepared the catalogue, he rented halls 
in Washington, Boston, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and other cities; fitted them up 
artistically; arranged “first views’’ and 
receptions; and so successfully aroused public 
interest that more than a hundred and 








“THE SHEPHERDESS.”—J. F. MILLET 


This picture is 14 inches by g inches, and brought the highest price ever paid for a single figure by Millet, $23,502, at the sale of 
paintings in the collection of the late Mrs. S. D. Warren, of Boston 
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“SHEEP COMING OUT OF THE FOREST.”—ANTON MAUVE 


Mauve originally sold the painting for S600. 


fiftv thousand dollars was realized on the 
excursion. And these itinerant sales intro- 
duced to a large number of people, hitherto 
ignorant of it, the beauties of Oriental art. 

Mr. Kirby shortly afterward became the 
partner of Mr. John Ortgies; and at their 
auction room many sales were held of Oriental 
porcelains, pictures, and other art objects. It 
was at one of these that a large turquoise vase 
brought the highest price up to that time 
received in this country for a specimen of 
Oriental porcelain. It was purchased by the 
late Mr. Charles A. Dana for $1,900. Before 
the sale a heated controversy was started 
over this specimen. Scveral amateurs, one 
of them a noted collector, asserted that it was 
of modern fabrication. When the vase was 
offered at the sale it was greeted with applause. 
The starting price was $100; repeated bids 
carried the price to $1,000. Among the 
competitors was a well-known dealer who 
bought on order for collectors. He raised 
the price to $1,500; after which the competi- 
tion settled down to a contest between 


At the recent Waggaman sale it brought $40,000 


Mr. Dana’s representative and a man behind 
the crowd in the rear of the room, who later 
proved to be a dealer acting on behalf of the 
amateur who had denounced the vase as 
modern. On the day after the sale Mr. Dana 
was offered $2,500 for his purchase, and at 
the sale of his effects after his death, it brought 
$3,300. 

In 1882 the American Art Gallery was reor- 
ganized as the American Art Association, 
with Mr. Sutton, Mr. Kirby, and Mr. Robert- 
son as partners. Its original intention was 
to provide galleries for the exhibition and 
encouragement of native art, with a depart- 
ment for the showing and private sale of 
Oriental objects of art, in the interest of which 
Mr. Robertson took up his residence in Japan 
and China. Exhibitions of American paint- 
ings were held for five years, from 1885 to 
1889; and money prizes to the amount of 
$30,000 were awarded, made up of contribu- 
tions from the late W. T. Walters, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, S. P. Avery, W. H. Fuller, 
B. Altman, Quincy A. Shaw of Boston, and 
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“T/EMINENCE GRIS.”"—J. L. GEROME 


This painting brought $13,700 at the James A. Stebbins sale ; and $16,000 at the Mrs. S. D. Warren sale 


J. J. Little. The private sales of works con- 
tributed to the various exhibitions brought a 
total of $266,580. 

Meanwhile, in 1885, began a series of sales, 
that proved to be the most important ever 
held in this country. A committee, represent- 
ing the Metropolitan Bank, then in liquida- 
tion, placed with the American Art Associa- 
tion for public sale, the collection of paintings 
formed by the late George I. Seney, which 
had been assigned by him to the bank. Until 
then no collection of like note had come before 
the public in New York, and as the time was 
one of financial panic, many collectors and 
dealers prophesied disaster. The press gave 
much attention to the event. Among the 
newspaper criticisms was one by Professor 
Stillman, which asserted that the examples 
by Decamps, Cabanel, and Géréme_ were 
fraudulent. Mr. S. P. Avery, who had sold 
the Decamps to Mr. Seney, proved to the 
satisfaction of everybody that it was genuine, 
and cablegrams were forthcoming from Caba- 
nel and Géréme to testify to the genuineness 
of their pictures. The American Art Associa- 
tion brought suit against the paper; a sensa- 


tion was started; crowds visited the galleries 
to see the libelled pictures, and Chickering 
Hall was thronged at the sale, which produced 
$405,821. The paintings proved to be what 
Mr. Seney asserted they were, “gilt-edged”’ 
assets of the bank. Under the circumstances 
the suit was withdrawn. The American 
pictures, included in this sale, without excep- 
tion were disposed of at a profit. 

Then came the sale of the Mary Jane Mor- 
gan Collection, the largest ever offered in this 
country. A sumptuously illustrated cata- 
logue was prepared, the first fine production 
of its kind issued here. Compiled under the 
supervision of Mr. Kirby, and largely written 
by him, it was favorably commented upon 
abroad, and the entire edition, sold by sub- 
scription, was exhausted before the day of 
the sale. The first view was attended by 
nearly ten thousand persons; during the 
exhibition more than one hundred thousand 
visited the galleries; and on the night of the 
sale Chickering Hall was so crowded that the 
doors had to be closed. Some record prices 
were reached—$45,500 for Jules Breton’s 
“The Communicants’’; $25,000 for ‘‘The Mis- 
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sionary Storv”’ by Vibert, and $12,300 tor a 
single figure subject (8 x 11 inches) by Charles 
Bargue. The sale brought $1,205,153.30. 

If Vibert had been asked the day before 
the sale what he considered the intrinsic 
value of ‘The Missionary Story,” he would 
have named an incomparably smaller sum 
than it brought. This sale, in fact, changed 
his merely comfortable circumstances to a 
prosperity which lasted many years. It 
must also have had an effect on the prices 
which Jules Breton afterward set upon his 
canvases. At the Seney sale his ‘ Evening 
in the Hamlet of Tinistere’’ brought $18,200, 
up to that time the highest price obtained 
for a single painting in this country; and 
now, a year later, the price has increased 150 
per cent. Granting that some of this increase 
may be accounted for by a difference in the 
quality of the two pictures, a part, and we 
may suspect the larger part, is due to the 
growth of public interest in his work. 

The next sensational sale was that of the 
Estate of A. T. Stewart, in which Meissonier’s 


“THE MISSIONARY STORY.”’—G, J. VIBERT 
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“1807, Friedland’”’ was sold to Judge Henry 
Hilton for $66,000, the highest price ever 
paid for a picture at public sale in this coun- 
try; and the “Horse Fair’’ by Rosa Bonheur 
to Cornelius Vanderbilt for $53,000. Both 
pictures were presented by their purchasers 
to the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
This was the period of Meissonier’s vogue, 
and at the subsequent sale of the James A. 
Stebbins Collection, “The Game _ Lost” 
(134 x 104inches) brought $26,300, the highest 
price ever paid for a cabinet picture by that 
artist. On the same occasion Gérdme’s 
“L’Eminence Gris’? brought $13,700. It 
reappeared at the American Art Association 
in 1903, at the sale of the late Mrs. S. D. War- 
ren’s Collection, and the price reached $16,000. 
Certainly “L’Eminence Gris” is a fine 
example of Géréme’s art, but at the time of 
the Warren sale no one conversant with art 
matters would have said that the appreciation 
of GérOme was on the increase, But a larger 


number of people by this time were taking a 
practical interest in pictures to the extent 





Which brought $25,000 at the auction of the Mary Jane Morgan Collection. The sale of this picture was the beginning of Vibert’s great success 
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of buying them; and Géréme, like Vibert— 
perhaps I may add Breton, and Meissonier, 
and a host of others—represents a certain 
stage in the development through which the 
connoisseurship of the picture collector goes. 
He begins by buying what takes his fancy; 
then conviction of the personal enjoyment he 





THE FAMOUS “OSTRICH EGG” VASE 
The finest specimen of Fén-Ting ware in existence. Made of soft 
paste in imitation of bronze. It was sold at the sale of the Waggaman 
Collection for $2,400 


can get from pictures succeeds fancy; and 
then it is apt to be something very different 
from a Géréme that is likely to absorb his 
interest. Without doubt, the increased price 
on his “L’Eminence Gris” indicated a great 
increase in the number of American picture 
buyers, which is equivalent to saying a con- 
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siderable growth of appreciation of pictures 
among the public. é 

At the second sale of Mr. George I..Seney’s 
pictures, which brought $665,550, Millet’s 
“Blind Tobias”? brought $40,500, and: at a 
subsequent sale of the effects of Mr. Brayton 
Ives the Guttenberg Bible, in two volumes, 
was sold for $14,600, the highest price. ever 
paid for a book in this country; and: an 
Imperial Jade reached the record price, for 
the United States, of $3,200. 

The Guttenberg Bible was, of course, an 
object of special interest, but the high price 
paid for it, reminds me of a conversation with 
a well-known dealer in old books, whose expe- 
rience includes an intimate acquaintance with 
book sales both in this city and in England. 

“It is not an infrequent thing,’’. he said, 
“‘for a man to come to me and say, ‘ My doctor 
advises a vacation. I cannot afford to take 
it; so he tells me to take up some hobby. I 
have a notion to collect books.’ ‘Of any 
particular character?’ I ask. ‘Yes, concern- 
ing So-and-so. How much will it cost to 
cover the subject?’ I give him a price and 
he says, ‘Go ahead; that will cost me less 
than a trip abroad, all things considered.’ 
By and by I write him that I have secured 
such-and-such books that he ought to buy. 
He asks, why? I tell him. And so by 
degrees he acquires a technical grasp of the 
subject he is interested in that equals an 
expert’s. He makes himself a master of it 
to a degree that buyers in Europe, as a rule, 
do not begin to approach. Consequently 
New York is becoming a better market for 
choice books than either London or Paris. 
It is likely to become the market of the 
world; not by weight of money, but through 
the superior intelligence of American col- 
lectors.”’ 

The sale of the pictures belonging to the 
Estate of William H. Stewart, a Philadelphian, 
who had resided in Paris, was notable for the 
number of examples by Fortuny, whose 
“Choice of a Model”’ brought $42,000. The 
catalogue was an édition de luxe, published 
in two volumes, one of the text and the other 
of illustrations. All the 128 pictures were 
reproduced in photogravure, printed on India 
tissue and tipped on Imperial Japan paper. 
It was the first illustrated catalogue of Amer- 
ican production to be subscribed for by foreign 
connoisseurs. 

The sale of the Estate of Charles A. Dana 
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brought the highest price ever paid for a Corot 
at public auction. ‘‘La Danse des Amours”’ 
sold for $36,000. The highest price for a 
-Rousseau was scored when his “Charcoal 
Burner’s Hut’’ obtained $36,500 at the sale 
of the William H. Fuller collection of Barbizon 
and Early English pictures. 

Behind the dispersion of this small but 
excellent collection lies a little bit of what one 
may call, the romance of collectorship. Mr. 
Fuller, before he decided to sell his Barbizons, 
had bought one or two examples of Monet. 
When he was free of his old loves, he added 
to. his Monets and bought no other pictures. 
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ican collectors begin by collecting for the 
sake of the pictures; they end by possessing 
pictures for the sake of themselves. One 
could name men who are buying pictures as 
they would buy stock, but they are in the 
minority. More and more men are buying 
every year, and their purchases have more 
to do with their individual selves. 

Next in the annals of the American Art 
Association followed, after a vear’s interval, 
two sales of American pictures; that of the 
Thomas B. Clark Collection in which Inness’s 
“Grey Lowery Day’ brought the highest 
price ever paid for an American picture, 





“A READING FROM HOMER.’”’—SIR LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA 


Bought at the sale of the Henry G. Marquand Estate for $30,300; a record price 


Only two days before his sudden death I was 
talking with him in Durand-Ruel’s Gallery 
at an exhibition of Monet’s work. He said 
then that Barbizons, beautiful as they still 
seemed to him, were only pictures, while 
Monet gave him the real sense of out of doors. 
Moreover, I gathered from his conversation 
that, with increasing experience, he found an 
extra subtlety in the later artist’s work; that 
it represented to him a further degree of 
esthetic and intellectual enjoyment. 

In two other well-known collectors I have 
found a growth of appreciation for Monet on 
similar grounds. I am not holding a brief 
for Monet; the point of more general interest 
is the indication of the growth of individual- 
ism in the collecting of pictures. Our Amer- 


$15,000; and the sale of the William T. Evans 
Collection, in which Wyant’s “In the Adiron- 
dacks’”’ was sold for $8,000. 

Among the notable events within the past 
few years were the sale of the Estate of 
Augustine Daly, including rare books, prints 
and autographs; the sale of the F. O. Mat- 
thieson Collection of paintings, and that of 
Mrs. S. D. Warren of Boston. At the latter, 
“The Shepherdess”’ by Millet, a small canvas, 
14 X 9 inches, was knocked down for $23,500, 
the highest price ever paid for a single figure 
subject by this artist. 

The last of the great sales previous to the 
recent Waggaman sale, was that of the Henry 
G. Marquand Estate, at which Hoppner’s 
“Portrait of Mrs. Gwyn” brought $22,000; 
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THE GUTTENBERG BIBLE 


At the sale of Mr. Brayton Ives’s effects this volume brought $14.600. the highest price ever paid for a book in this country. Now in the 
collection of Mr. James W. Ellsworth of New York City 
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“PORTRAIT OF MRS. GWYN.’’—JOHN HOPPNER 


This painting brought $22,000 at the sale of the Henry G. Marquand Estate 


Alma-Tadema’s “Reading from Homer,” 
$30,300, a record price; and an antique 
Persian rug, 11 feet 10 inches by 6 feet 14 
inches, $38,000, the maximum ever obtained 
in the United States for a specimen of Oriental 


weaving. 


The catalogue of this sale is quoted as the 
finest publication of the kind that has been 


produced anywhere. Its compilation occu- 
pied a year, involving the services of many 
experts. Mr. Kirby himself wrote all the 
matter relating to the Oriental ceramic 
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No one, unless he has had a peep behind 
the scenes, can realize the enormous amount 
of labor which has to be done, before the con- 
tents of a mansion such as that of Mr. Mar- 
quand can be presented to the investigation 
of the public with the complete intelligibleness 
and magnificent display that characterized 
the Marquand sale. This is supplemented by 
the work of making arrangements and con- 
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His methods are not novel. Even the 
interesting and clever idea of making the 
first view an occasion of social importance 
was practised by Christie more than a hundred 
years ago. Mr. Kirby’s originality consists, 
on the one hand, in being the first to intre- 
duce into this country a combination of the 
methods employed abroad, and, on the other, 
in carrying each of them nearer to perfection. 


MR. THOMAS E. KIRBY 


The greatest American distributor of art objects, to whom most of the credit is due for the rise of New York as an art centre 


ducting the private view and the subsequent 
exhibition, and by sending forth judiciously 
extensive and continually varied advertise- 
ments. The reputation which the American 
Art Association has gained for the manage- 
ment of these details is due to the initiative 
and the personal direction of Mr. Kirby. His 
name will be just as much identified with the 
history of art sales in this country as Christie’s 
is in England. 


The time is not far distant when, through 
wealth and appreciation, New York will 
wrest from London and Paris their supremacy, 
and will become the chief centre of the art 
auction sales. By that time, it may be 
assumed that the culture of American buyers 
will be sufficiently advanced to take things 
at their face value, and to estimate the pic- 
tures of American artists in due relation to 
foreign ones. 








MR. CHARLES S. MELLEN 


The President of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 








C..S.. MELLEN, MASTER OF TRAFFIC 


THE STORY 


OF HIS RISE FROM A CLERKSHIP ON A COUNTRY 


RAILROAD TO 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HARTFORD—HOW HE 
MADE THE NORTHERN PACIFIC — THE TACTICS OF A TRANSPORTATION ADEPT 


EUGENE P. LYLE, Jr 


' N JHEN Mr. Andrew Kelly, labor 

leader, representing the firemen 

of the New York, New Haven & 

Hartford Railroad, appears before the presi- 

dent of the road, he confronts an unusually 
shrewd person. 

“But, Mr. Mellen,” he says, plaintively, 
urgently, “if we do this, now, will ye do 
that?” 

His aim is to trap the employer into com- 
mitting himself. He stands before the other’s 
desk, rugged and earnest. The veins of a 
workman purple line his hands, his neck, his 
temples. His voice rises in an eager note, and 
there is guile in the snap of his eyes. The 
man seated at the desk, looking across and 
up at him, has none of the ruddy veins. He, 
too, has seen a life of hard work, but it has 
been the work of a tensely intellectual sort. 
His skin is white. His clothes indicate 
breeding, and the slight gesture of his hand is 
potent with the power of money. He has a 
high forehead, he is partly bald, a thin fringe 
of hair and his moustache are turning gray. 
The rounded heaviness of jaw and the keen 
eyes, cause one to look for severity. But as 
he sits there quietly listening to the man 
before him, he shows an interest and a frank 
willingness to deal openly. 

“But will ye, Mr. Mellen?’’ repeats the 
insistent Mr. Kelly. Mr. Mellen is unstirred 
by the quick, unctuous tone. One wonders 
what might really stir him. He only con- 
tinues to regard the labor leader with the 
look that seems so frank. And when he 
makes reply, it is in a voice that is always 
calm and soft. 

“T will do this,” he says. “I will think it 
over, and to-morrow you shall have my 
views in writing.” This is typical of the 
unruffled business-like methods of an unusual 
railroad man. When, some years ago, he 
became president of the Northern Pacific 


Railroad, he confronted stockholders who 
certainly did not contemplate spending enorm- 
ous sums on improvements. Yet this is 
just what the new chief did, with a quiet 


fearlessness that left them gaping. But 
before long the railroad was storing up 
dividends. 


When he returned East to reorganize the 
deplorably muddled New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, he faced a situation yet more 


difficult. A disgusted, almost a _ warlike 
public awaited him. Despite an_ ultra- 
conservative directorate, he said to the 


public, ‘‘Here, you are partners in this, too. 
Tell me what you want.’’ Such an attitude 
in the representative of a hated monopoly was 
a sensation throughout New England, 

However, throughout his career Mr. Mellen 
has said and done uncommon things, which 
often seemed unwise, but which were later 
justified, and proved his wisdom. Yet his 
elemental: characteristic is industriousness. 
Each step in his advance may be explained by 
that. He began without special training, 
without more education than one could 
get at the little academy of Concord, N. H.; 
and he had no influence. He let pass the 
desire for college, and started to work as a 
clerk in the accounting department of the 
Northern New Hampshire Railroad. This 
was in 1869, when he was eighteen years old. 
Nothing was required of him more than 
penmanship. 

His life now was at the tedious and unroman- 
tic period of investment, when year after year 
be gave toil and patience, and seemed never 
to advance. His opportunities at first were 
not tremendous, for the road for which he 
worked was a little “‘jerkwater”’ affair about 
a hundred miles long. But in the offices he 
learned all that offered about the financial 
phase of railroading. At home he studied 
and read, for he meant to have his education 
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after all. After three years he changed to 
the Central Vermont, still as clerk. In two 
years he returned to the Northern New 
Hampshire. Not until he was twenty-nine 
did he work himself beyond the narrow hori- 
zon of small country railroads. But within 
the little world in which he labored he had 
been equipping himself for a wider activity. 
His experience was varied. He had served 
as clerk to the chief engineer, then as clerk 
to the superintendent, then as chief clerk, 
and finally as assistant treasurer. 

The Boston & Lowell Railroad, which now 
employed him, did not offer unbounded 
chances for a young man, but it at least af- 
forded some. First, he was assistant to the 
general manager. He became auditor within 
the same year, and then superintendent; and 
by the fourth year he was general superin- 
tendent. At last, when almost at middle age, 
he could tell himself that he was ‘‘arriving.” 

As general superintendent, in his first po- 
sition of large responsibility, he began innova- 
tions. It was not long before the old-fashioned 
railroad men about him.were wondering if 
the unflurried new superintendent were crazy. 
Contrary to all tradition, he put on new 
trains. Yet his reason was simple; there 
were people to ride on them. Here was his 
first notable appeal to the public. 

When his next opportunity came, he left 
New England and became assistant general 
manager of the Union Pacific, and then, after 
a few months, general traffic manager. For 
his achievements on the Union Pacific he was 
henceforth classed among the ablest “traffic 
men”’ in the country. 

After four years, at the age of forty-one, he 
won the title so prized among railroad men, 
General Manager—on the New York & New 
England Railroad. In five months he was 
called to become second vice-president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. For a 
long while the call to the New Haven was a 
mystery to him, but the reason for it was that 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford inter- 
ests were afraid of him in a competing line. 
Presently he helped them absorb the road 
from which they had won him. 

One day, in a five minutes’ talk over the 
telephone, he accepted the presidency of the 
Northern Pacific. For months the directors 


of that great, crude, half-built system had 
been trying to find a leader. 
them was too big for a traffic man. 


The task before 
It was too 
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In fact, 
The 


big for the usual railroad president. 
it was not straight railroading at all. 
situation was this: 

The Great Northern was the pet, the idol, 
of Mr. James J. Hill, and he could not bear to 
see a rival growing up beside the young and 
thriving giant. He acquired a gradual ascend- 
ancy in the Northern Pacific. Then Mr. E. W. 
Winter resigned from the presidency of the 
Northern Pacific because of Mr. Hill’s policy. 
If the two roads could be frankly competitors, 
or as frankly joined, some of the difficulties 
would vanish. Moreover, the internal affairs 
of the Northern Pacific were quite enough to 
daunt almost any man. The property was 
not making money. The stock was quoted at 
$17 a share, and holders would have been glad 
to sell out at 15. Wall Street despaired of 
ever seeing it rise. The railroad had passed 
through repeated failures and a receivership, 
and now it was “‘in the throes of reorganiza- 
tion.”’ The rival Great Northern paralleled 
its lines from St. Paul to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Mellen took charge. Hewas very calm. 
There might have been a little tightening 
about the corners of the mouth. He had no 
idea of being chief in name only and really a 
subordinate of Mr. Hill. A voting trust 
headed by Mr. J. P. Morgan were his employers. 
One of the greatest railroad wars in our his- 
tory followed. 

Mr. Mellen began with the wretched road- 
bed itself. He made it into a well-constructed 
system. There were lusty young Westerners 
on his staff, but in the workshop which was his 
private car, he tired them all out, time and 
time again. Incessantly that private car 
moved over the prairies and swung round 
mountain curves, and incessantly those within 
were toiling. Once for thirty-three days they 
knew only twice the sensation of a hotel bed. 
The young men marveled at the energy of 
their new chief and even at his influence over 
them. As one of them said, they did not get 
the idea that they were driven. But they 
seemed to become infected with Mr. Mellen’s 
imperative craving to get things done. Mean- 
while the placid New Englander worked on 
as unruffled as though days of sixteen hours’ 
steady work made a pleasure excursion. This 
lasted for months. Then, after improving the 
line, the new president put on new rolling 
stock. He cut down operating expenses, 
and he increased freight equipment. The 
annual report of September, 1898, one year 
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after he had come, showed that the cost of 
running the road had been but 46.9 per cent. 
of the gross earnings. In railroad circles this 
was an astounding document, though in justice 
to Mr. Winter, the former president, students 
of the situation maintain that such results in 
so short a time must be credited in part to the 
history of the preceding ten years. Despite 
hard times, washouts, and floods, the former 
management had sown the seeds of prosperity. 

The outcome, however, was delightful to 
the stockholders. But the new man in his 
quiet way was also doing a few of his custom- 
ary unheard-of things. He saw that if his 
road were to be a success, it would have to 
fight. And to fight, it had to be fortified. 
Accordingly he inaugurated his “fearful”’ 
policy of spending money. With never a hint 
of the fighter in his soft voice and his calm 
attention to the routine of the office, he began 
to buy other roads. He bought the Wash- 
ington Central, which had been lopped off the 
system during the receivership. He gathered 
in feeders from the wheat regions. He tapped 
even the rich mines of British Columbia. He 
built new lines, too. In a word, he disarmed 
the Canadian Pacific, the Union Pacific, the 
Great Northern. He was ready for long 
hauls, and he bid for them, and got them. 
Gradually the receipts increased. In 1903, 
when Mr. Mellen left the road, its annual 
report showed gross earnings of $9,027 per 
mile, a larger return than for any other Western 
road except the Chicago & Alton. In 1897, 
when he took charge, the gross earnings were 
$4,105 per mile. When he left, the net earn- 
ings exceeded this amount, being $4,325 per 
mile. 

From $17 a share the stock of the road had 
gone beyond par, and was turned into the 
Northern Securities Company at $130 a share. 

Mr. Mellen did even stranger things. He 
voluntarily reduced passenger rates through- 
out Washington and Montana from five to 
four cents a mile, though in this mountainous 
country operating was exceedingly expensive. 
He did the same thing elsewhere. Nor did he 
allow Wall Street manipulation to influence 
his efforts to better the property, and when he 
left it was said that “he was regarded by the 
people of the Northwest as their bulwark 
against greed and dishonor in railroad affairs.”’ 
And in these people, it might be added, he had 
good friends when fighting so hard against 
competing systems. 
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After eleven years Mr. Mellen could say 
that his work on the Northern Pacific was 
finished. But another task awaited him in 
the East. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford needed him again, to accomplish a 
bit of exceedingly shrewd generalship, and 
back he came as its president. Though so 
powerful in its home State of Connecticut, the 
“New Haven”’ might at any time be unable 
to get coal, or freight, or, in a word, succumb 
to the strategy of the great trunk lines. But 
by now Mr. Mellen was not only known as 
one of “the best equipped and most expe- 
rienced railroad men in the country;’’ he was 
unequaled as a strategist. Forthwith he 
began swift and silent marches, always suavely 
going about his ordinary work, and before 
the enemy could know what he was about, 
the New Haven occupied important new 
positions. One after another he bought in 
small lines. Often his object was not clear. 
Asked what he wanted with the New York, 
Ontario & Western, he merely said that it 
might come in handy as a means of defense 
some day. But he captured feeders which 
tapped the anthracite region, he captured 
the Poughkeepsie bridge, which means the 
only rail route across the Hudson between 
New York and Albany, he gained a lake port 
at Oswego, and finally, out of Buffalo he had 
his choice of connections for the great interior. 
The New Haven was no longer in the helpless 
position of a mere local system. 

Preparation, evidently, is the backbone in 
any campaign of his. The fight is won 
betore a blow is struck. , 

During the agitation among his firemen last 
March he had eight hundred men ‘on the 
payroll, doing nothing. There was no strike. 
But if one had come, the firemen would have 
lost it, and they knew it. Mr. Mellen has 
made his way in great part because he is a 
fighter. He proposes what he thinks is fair, 
and if the other side does not agree, he asks 
consideration from no one. 

The directors of the road, knowing his 
extraordinary tact, brought him to the 
New Haven, it is said, as their ambassador 
to the people, in a word, as their “‘jollier 
plenipotentiary.’”’ The railroad had an un- 
pleasant reputation, and the public was in a 
mood no less ugly. Passenger traffic was 
constantly choked by freight feeders. Trains 
with a half-hour run frequently pulled in an 
hour late. There were not enough trains 
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and the service of these was intolerable. 
The engines were notoriously ready for the 
scrap heap, though if there were modern 
engines, it was said, the bridges would have 
given way under them. Then there were 
dangerous grade crossings. Yet there was no 
recourse. The situation was the scandal of 
the State of Connecticut. Stories were plenti- 
ful of franchise grabbing, of a servile Legisla- 
ture that would disregard any complaint 
the powerful and insolent New Haven for- 
bade it to consider. The public, however, is 
not always negligible. The directors per- 
ceived the need of an ambassador. Mr. 
Mellen came. He had not long to wait for 
the first grievance committee. 

But he anticipated it. A banquet of 
welcome was tendered him at Hartford, and 
he was called upon to speak. Instead of the 
smug utterances everybody expected from 
the monopoly, he said, ‘““My opinion of a 
railroad corporation is that it is simply a 
partnership between those who have and those 
who have not.’”’ His meaning was that the 
public were fellow directors. Continuing, he 
explained thus: 

“Individuals furnish money, and the com- 
munity makes a grant of rights. A railroad 
is entitled to earn proper returns for those 
who have invested in it, and the public 
should have ample facilities, reasonable rates, 
satisfactory service, and courteous treatment. 

Cheapness of transportation is vital 
to the continuance of the manufacturing 
industries now located with us and to the 
establishment of others. No work is of 
greater importance to the consolidated rail- 
road than a careful investigation of whether 
or not it is incumbent upon its management 
to do some of its business at a smaller margin 
of profit, even at a loss perhaps, looking for 
its reward in the general effect upon the 
whole situation, for prosperity cannot remain 
with it alone. It is your partner in every- 
thing, and it should be your partisan and 
advocate, the most potent and effective, and 
always alert in a situation fraught with many 
dangers to what is of the utmost importance 
to the prosperity of all of us.”’ 

The first grievance committee was the board 
of trade of one of the long-suffering suburban 
towns. The members eyed the new president 
as their enemy. The policy of former man- 


agers had been to deny that anything could 
be wrong. 


In the well-groomed New Eng- 
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lander before them, in the rounded heaviness 
of his jaw and in the keen eyes that seemed 
severe, they felt the nerve which is backed by 
money power. When he began talking with 
them, as with business men in parley, they 
found no ‘“‘smoothness.’”’ They wanted four 
tracks, electric equipment, elimination of 
grade crossings, more frequent trains, and 
lower fares. Conditions were unendurable. 
The freight business was so heavy that it 
had right of way over passenger trains. They 
had come to him for relief. They added that 
they were encouraged to do so by his remarks 
on assuming office. 

Then Mr. Mellen promised them the four 
tracks as soon as possible. He later changed 
the plan to six. He would do away with the 
grade crossings. More trains would be put on 
when the four tracks were laid. The questions 
of irregular schedules and poor lighting he 
would consider later on. But he told them 
frankly that he did not think the fares un- 
reasonable. There are those who still com- 
plain of the service—who would not?—but 
Mr. Mellen has been steadily rebuilding or 
strengthening bridges, and he has averaged 
a new locomotive in commission for every 
two and a half days since he took charge. 
His directors are permitting the expenditure 
of millions in improvements. 

Mr. Mellen applauded Mr. Roosevelt’s 
fight on the Northern Securities merger, he 
supported him for President, and after 
the message on railroad rate regulation he 
declared his mind on the subject when some 
other railroad officers were crying out that 
the President’s recommendations were dan- 
gerous and unfair. Mr. Mellen called at the 
White House, and afterward said: 


‘‘The railroads are themselves to blame for the 

existing conditions. Rebates and discriminating 
rates will have to be stopped. I think they are 
condemned by all sensible railroad men. 
Public sentiment, which he (the President) repre- 
sents more than any other man, is irresistible. I 
believe legislation is inevitable because the railroads 
are very far from agreeing among themselves and 
there have been abuses which the public is resolved 
shall not exist longer. This means some additional 
form of control to that which now exists.” 


That Mr. Mellen is big enough to change his 
mind is shown in his policy as to trolley lines. 
While second vice-president of the New 
Haven, he was opposed to them, but on his 
return from the West he appreciated that 
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conditions had changed. Perhaps, also, he 
saw in the trolley a competitor. At any rate, 
he commenced buying them in, and now the 
road has a formidable chain of them from 
town to town. Instead of being competitors, 
they are feeders to the parent system. 

In his attitude toward labor Mr. Mellen 
gives the impression of fairness and open 
dealing. His subordinates in the office have 
instructions to bring any reasonable complaint 
to his personal attention. One winter even- 
ing, shortly after he had arrived home after 
a hard day’s work, a tearful woman asked at 
the door to see him. She was admitted, and 
told her story. A train had left the track, 
and her husband, who was a section boss, had 
been discharged on account of it. But he 
was not altogether to blame, she maintained. 
The next morning Mr. Mellen told his secretary 
to look into the matter, and on investigation it 
turned out that possibly the engineer of the 
derailed train was trying to make up time and 
that the track was not entirely at fault. 
Accordingly the section boss was reinstated, 
and Mr. Mellen later received a letter from the 
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woman blessing him for the unalloyed merry 
Christmas her little ones had had that year. 

Mr. Mellen has had very few labor troubles. 
His men generally like him. There is a 
sense of security reaching to every man under 
him. Several of the higher officers of his 
road have come at his call from other roads, 
and made sacrifices to do so. They know 
him to be a high type of the American rail- 
road man, and they plainly show their loyalty 
to him. 

They point out opportunities he had while 
on the Northern Pacific to make himself rich 
out of mines and lands, purely by using his 
knowledge as president of the road, and that 
he passed them by. 

The long hours which Mr. Mellen used to 
work are now shortened somewhat. “He 
keeps better hours now,’’ some one said, as 
though it were a reform he had pledged 
himself to. But by this time he can settle 
down, in a way, to a more even course of 
work. Besides, he has now a beautiful home 
in New Haven, and he wishes to spend more 
of his time there with his children. 
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PROMISCUOUS AID FOR YOUNG MEN WHO WILL ENTER THE CLERGY— SEMINARIES 
BIDDING AGAINST ONE ANOTHER—THE BANEFUL EFFECTS OF THE SYSTEM ON 


THE STUDENTS AND ON THE CHURCH—THE RESULTS OF AN 
BY 
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last December, I discussed the alleged 
decline of the Christian ministry. The 
figures and facts that were given, as well as 
the opinions expressed by many men who 
occupy positions that entitle them to serious 
consideration, have brought forth many re- 
sponses; but the one element in the problem 
upon which almost every writer touched, 
whether he was upholding the positions 
assumed or objecting to them, was the so- 
called beneficiary system of aiding students 
for the ministry. 
This fact should lead all who are interested 
to investigate afresh the claims, methods 
and results of the system. Is it wise to assist 
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the young men who are preparing for the pul- 
pit more than the equally deserving, and 
perhaps equally poor, young men who are 
looking forward to the bar or the bench, or 
the profession of the physician or the surgeon? 
Why should the young theologue pay no 
tuition fees, when his own brother, perhaps, 
is compelled to pay fees in the law school or 
the school of medicine? Why should the 
one receive help and the other be compelled 
to help himself? 

That many honored men in the pulpit to- 
day were aided in their student days and ap- 
parently received no harm from the gifts, 
is undeniable. But it is also true that there 
are many clergymen who have apparently 
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been injured by the help, and whose present 
chief claims to clerical authority seem to be 
manifest in a 10 per-cent.-reduction expression 
of countenance and the privilege of a half- 
fare ticket on the railroads. The success of 
the better men may be due, not to the system, 
but to an inherent manliness that survived 
in spite of it, and the failure of the others may 
have come solely because the men are what 
they are, and not because they have been 
unwisely assisted. That some of our theo- 
logical seminaries are now discussing the ad- 
visability of establishing tuition fees indicates 
that the doctors themselves are not agreed 
on the point. The fact that other seminaries, 
after establishing fees, have suffered a diminu- 
tion in students, or for self-preservation have 
been compelled to return to the former plan, 
is no less suggestive. 

This article, however, is designed primarily 
to discuss the advisability of continuing 
indiscriminate aid for all students for the 
ministry. In some seminaries aid is not 
given promiscuously, but nevertheless, all 
students may be aided. Indeed, many semi- 
naries openly advertise that no worthy or 
deserving student will be refused help and 
the definition of “‘worthy”’ or “deserving” 
scems to be very elastic. In favor of the 
present promiscuous aid, it is alleged that 
no man ever really does pay, or can pay, for 
his education. Even college students do not 
pay what their education costs. Men in 
college who have no thought of entering the 
pulpit receive aid from scholarships, and why 
should it ‘‘pauperize’’ the future great 
preacher, if, in his case, the aid goes a step 
farther? 

The objectors admit that no man “pays”’ 
in full for his education. Endowments and 
scholarships, they agree, do help. Their 
objection is rather to a form of aiding that 
may not really help, and that, in some in- 
stances, works an injury. The problem 
becomes one of the kind of aid and the method 
employed. Unbiased college students, who 
have no thought of the ministry, declare that 
they are not favorably impressed by the 
results that they see in the embryo clergyman 
assisted. It is maintained also that, the 
greater the number who can be educated, 
by just so much is the world made bet- 
ter. If education is to be found in the 


mere acquisition of language, science or art, 
apart from character, then the problem is 
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easy of solution. But if other men may, per- 
haps, succeed without character, clergymen 
certainly cannot. If manhood, independence, 
self-reliance are weakened, no amount of 
Greek or Latin can compensate. If the 
Greek and Latin have been gained at the 
expense of the manliness, then in reality the 
man has not been helped but hindered. And 
the supreme purpose, at least supposedly, of 
the beneficiary system is the making of a man, 
not merely the easier acquisition of an ‘‘educa- 
tion.” The pulpit is not made stronger, 
whatever its wealth of learning, if the qualities 
of the man behind the desk have been weak- 
ened by the “‘aid’’ that was given him. The 
favorite illustration of the defenders of the 
present system is that of the army and the 
students at West Point. Just as it is desir- 
able and advisable for the country to train 
the leaders of its own military forces, it is 
fitting, they maintain, that the army of the 
Lord should provide its own leaders and look 
after their training from the earliest possible 
moment. That there is force in the argu- 
ment every candid observer must admit, 
and if the comparison were applied in fact 
as well as in theory, perhaps every objection 
would be invalidated. But the application 
falls short. If the same care were taken in 
the selection of men that prevails at West 
Point, if something of the same discipline 
were demanded, if from the moment when a 
man entered a _ theological seminary he 
“belonged’”’ to the body that supported him 
as the military student “‘belongs”’ to the army 
of his country, if the same demand were 
made upon him for a high grade of work, and 
if similar rigid tests were applied throughout 
his student days, then the major part of the 
objections to the workings of the system 
would be withdrawn. 

But it is just in these particulars that the 
comparison fails. When the seminaries throw 
the onus upon “ordaining councils,’ and 
their professors declare they are not responsi- 
ble for the quality of the students sent up to 
them by the churches, and that the most 
that can be expected of them is to do the best 
in their power with the material provided, 
any comparison with the methods of the 
army falls to the ground. The cadet is not 
“aided”’ as the theological student is, but 
from the moment of his matriculation, he is 
required to give a full equivalent for all that 
he receives. The “aid”’ is not indiscriminate, 
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and, in order to receive, the man is required 
to provide something more than a mere ex- 
pressed purpose or desire to wear his country’s 
uniform. The prize is not for the man who 
merely ‘“‘strives’’ but for him who “strives 
lawfully.” 

Another ‘assertion of the defenders of the 
system is that the world has need of workers, 
and the supreme problem of the church is to 
provide them. True, the work is vast and 
workers are demanded. Men who are not 
leaders, if they are placed in leading positions, 
become hinderers, not helpers. It is as 
necessary to weigh as to count. It is main- 
tained also that most of the students for the 
ministry are poor. A saving of time and 
strength is therefore effected, if these men 
are protected from the necessity of laboring 
with their hands as Paul did, and are enabled 
to devote themselves unreservedly to the 
preparation for their life work. This argu- 
ment has much to substantiate it, though the 
question again arises about the method by 
which the aid shall be administered. A 
prominent bank president said to me not long 
ago, that he did not know of an institution in 
New York in which the “brains of the 
concern’’ were not provided by men who 
started in life poor. Inherited capital has 
its place, and efficient service was rendered 
by men who had come from homes of wealth, 
but the real ‘brains,’ without which the 
business would suffer, were those of men who 
had begun in poverty. The statement is, 
at least, suggestive. 

Would these efficient captains of industry 
really have been “aided,” if the hardships of 
their early life had been smoothed away? 
Would the more than 80 per cent. of successful 
men in New York, who, it is said, are country 
born, have been made more successful, if 
they had been saved from the “hard knocks”’ 
of their earlier years? Do not a few of them 
tell with pride of their hard experience, and 
do not many declare that these very things 
were what made them? 

Poverty in itself has no virtue, but in the 
attempt to save men from its effects lies the 
danger of a possible loss of strength. At all 
events, for a man to be aided, something more 
than the mere fact that he is ‘“‘poor”’ should 
be required. Then, too, the problem is 
complicated by the men who are eager to aid. 
Some, earnest and sincere, have believed that, 
by investing money in theological students, 
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they are indirectly benefitting the world by 
ways from which they themselves were shut 
out. Others have had an impulse to save 
the Lord’s anointed from undue hardship. 
Still others have perhaps thought that, in 
this way, they might atone in a measure for 
some of the questionable methods by which 
a part of their own wealth was acquired. 

This is recorded, not to disparage the 
sincerity and generosity of many true-hearted 
people, but merely to explain some of the 
complex elements of the problem of properly 
aiding men who are preparing for the noblest 
and the most difficult calling to which any 
man can give himself. Lavish aid is not 
always generosity, and sincerity is not the 
supreme test of help. Promiscuous and 
indiscriminate aid often accomplishes things 
it was not sent to do. 

First, there is the effect upon the seminaries 
themselves. The system has produced a 
condition of competition, of ‘bidding for 
students”’ that is demoralizing, to call it by no 
more suggestive term. One professor in a 
prominent theological seminary freely ad- 
mitted the competition to the writer, and 
acknowledged its demoralizing effect; but he 
justified the action of his own institution on 
the ground that it was compelled to do as it 
did for its own self-preservation. The uncle of 
a brilliant young seminary student, himself 
a clergyman, informed me that his nephew, 
who was as shrewd as he was brilliant, after 
he had graduated with high honors from a 
certain Canadian college, pitted several semi- 
naries in ‘‘The States’’ against one another 
for inducements to him, until at last he 
closed with an offer equivalent to $700 a 
year. Within a few months a certain semi- 
nary president complained bitterly that five 
students who had practically decided to enter 
his institution had been “‘bought off’’ by 
another seminary and had been enrolled 
there. These facts are quoted to illustrate 
the naturally baleful effects of a system which 
reacts upon the very ones that employ it. 
And the effects are being recognized. 

Recently the heads of a number of societies 
that were created to secure funds for the 
system, met in consultation to consider this 
very point. 

Another effect of the system was recently 
referred to by a prominent college president— 
the bribing of students poor in spirit to pre- 
pare for a life work for which they are not 
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qualified. The result is seen in every large 
city whither the tribes of the churchless 
pastors go seeking fresh pastures and even 
a place in which they can labor, men whom 
every prominent minister knows, for they 
clamor at his door, who are not fitted for the 
work to which they have been “aided”’ 
and who by their training are unfitted for 
any other calling. Some one has blundered 
somewhere, sometime, in “aiding’’ such 
men. A severe test in the earlier part of their 
career might have been their greatest blessing, 
and have prevented unspeakable bitterness, 
though it could be traced to some good old 
saintly man, or to some grandmother Lois or 
mother Eunice who had patted the lad upon 
the head—when perhaps the “patting”’ 
might have been otherwise bestowed with 
more beneficent results—and who presented 
him to a “board’’ which promptly adopted 
him among its “beneficiaries.’”’ There is no 
tragedy more tragical than that of a mis- 
directed life. The effect of the system upon 
students who do not receive aid is no less 
important. Every minister knows that in 
his own church, no collection appeals so 
feebly to the college-bred man of his congre- 
gation as that for the society whose aim is to 
aid ‘‘deserving students for the ministry,” 
even though the response to other worthy 
appeals is prompt and generous. Anyone 
who will take the pains to study the feeling 
among college students will discover a similar 
feeling there. The influence is not that 
every “beneficiary’’ is looked down upon, 
but that the system fails to produce confidence 
or respect among the closest observers of its 
workings. The effect upon the recipients of 
the aid naturally varies with varying tempera- 
ments and conditions. But can self-reliance 
be produced where there is no reliance upon 
self? Can independence be developed when 
a man is taught first of all to lean upon others? 
Can moral muscle be developed or the spiritual 
vertebre be stiffened by the “aid’’ which 
saves from stress and strain? Would the 
same method, if employed in the case of the 
medical student, the law student, or the 
fledgeling teacher, produce better results than 
are now secured? Would the boy whose ambi- 
tion is for a business career be ‘‘aided”’ if he were 
treated as the theological student is treated? 
To ask these questions is to answer them. 

The demand upon the pulpit is primarily 
for manliness, independence of character, fear- 


lessness. And are these qualities best devel- 
oped by the promiscuous aid which creates 
first of all a sense of reliance upon others? 
Such a method may produce agreeable men, 
but they are followers, not leaders. 

In the last analysis every man must be 
aided, but it is the aid which truly helps that 
must be secured. The suggestions which are 
here given are not entirely mine, but are the 
result of correspondence and consultation, 
and are presented chiefly as tentative modifi- 
cations of the present system of indiscrim- 
inate and promiscuous aid. 

1. It is practicable to abolish at once the 
existing bidding for students by the theolog- 
ical seminaries. The cure rests with the 
seminaries. Even “‘self-preservation”’ is not 
a sufficient excuse for a questionable practice. 
The need of the world is not that a specific 
seminary should exist, but that the students 
of every seminary should not be in danger 
of having their manliness undermined or 
even threatened. 

2. Men of no special promise should not be 
unduly encouraged or aided. The occasion- 
ally startling success of some man who gave 
no indications of unusual success in his 
student days should not outweigh the failures 
that many times outnumber him. The in- 
born preacher cannot be held down, but the 
unnatural cannot be bolstered up. 

3. As arule men should not be the recipients 
of gifts. They should be helped, but not 
unconditionally. Some seminaries have al- 
ready adopted this plan and their proffers 
of aid are all regulated by the scholarship, the 
labors, and the accomplishments of the 
student. The board of one great denomina- 
tion now makes the recipients of the aid 
pledge themselves to devote at least two 
years after graduation to work in the Home 
Mission field as an equivalent for the help 
received. And the plan has much to com- 
mend it. Clinical work is as necessary in 
the theological seminary as in the medical 
school. 

Common sense should not be left outside 
the gates of even the theological seminary, 
nor within its sacred precincts should senti- 
ment be permitted to degenerate into senti- 
mentalism. At all events before there can 
be a change in the quality of candidates for 
the pulpit, there will have to be a change from 
the present promiscuous and indiscriminate 
method of aiding poor and pious students. 











PERU, KANSAS, WHERE THE STATE REFINERY IS TO BE BUILT 
In the middle of the oil country 
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THE KANSAS OIL FIGHT 


THE WORLD’S WORK’S FIRST-HAND INVESTIGATION OF 
THE FACTS ON BOTH SIDES 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURESQUE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE STATE AND THE STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY— RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES INCREASED AS THE PRICE OF OIL WENT 
STEADILY DOWN AND THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY’S PIPE LINE NEARED COMPLETION 
—HOW THE PRODUCERS ORGANIZED AND MADE A CAMPAIGN FOR LEGISLATION 


BY 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 





HY is the State of Kansas build- 

ing an oil refinery?’ I asked 

Governor Hoch. He was strid- 

ing up and down the floor of his office, his 

hands dug deep in his pockets. The tall 

sturdy figure stopped; he raised a hand im- 

pressively and said, “To establish industrial 

liberty. This movement is not Socialism, but 

an attempt to prevent monopoly and make 
competition possible.” 

Mr. O. A. Evans, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
pany (the Standard Oil Company’s Kansas 
representative), had a different explanation. 


“Tt is all due,’’ he declared to me, “‘to the fact 
that inflated stock companies have sold stock 
promiscuously with the promise that the 
investment will yield big returns. The enter- 
prise has not met with success. Now they 
are trying to blame us.” 


OIL IN KANSAS 


For months Kansas has presented the un- 
usual spectacle of a State fighting a monopoly. 
In no other oil-producing region, perhaps, 
does the industry touch so many people, for 
the reason that the majority of wells are 
owned by stock companies whose stock has 
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PUMPING OIL 


been sold broadcast, often at from one to five 
cents a share. Seven out of every ten people 
you meet on the train or in the streets are 
stockholders in some company. 

I visited Kansas at the very height of the 
oil agitation. The Legislature was in session 
at Topeka, enacting anti-trust laws; many of 
the independent oil producers throughout the 
oil belt had become organized; everywhere 
people were talking about oil. <A great in- 
dustry, developed to enormous proportions 
in a decade, which had enriched thousands, 
faced a crisis, and the Kansans, who are 
emotional, seized the moment to move against 
the concentration of corporation power. 

Thirty years ago a farmer in Johnson 
county while digging for a well struck oil. 
His land was near the old Santa Fé trail, so 
he skimmed off the oil and sold it to passing 
teamsters for lubricating. He had touched 


the edge of that vast wealth of oil now tapped 





HOW SOME OF THE OIL WORKERS LIVE 
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from Kansas to Texas. It was not until 
1892 that Mr. W. M. Mills discovered crude 
oil in quantity while drilling for gas near 
Neodesha, in Wilson County. To-day near 
that spot stand the huge tanks of the Standard 
Oil Company, rising like steel citadels, each 
one containing 35,000 barrels of crude oil. 
Mr. Mills showed his oil to Guffy & Gailey, who 
were extensive oil operators in Pennsylvania. 
They not only leased his ground but hundreds 





SHOOTING AN OIL WELL 


of thousands of acres more in that section 
and drilled many wells. 

Then the Standard Oil Company entered 
the Kansas field under the name of the 
Forest Oil Company—the Standard usually 
operates under different names in various 
States—and acquired the Guffy & Gailey 
leases. Wells were drilled and oil was pro- 
duced. But there was no market. The 
Standard created a market by establishing 
a refinery at Neodesha with a capacity of 
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A STREET IN A KANSAS OIL TOWN 


Wells are drilled everywhere, even in front yards 


refining 500 barrels of oila day. The refined 
oil was shipped in tank cars to Kansas City. 
In 1899 the market price of oil at Neodesha 
was seventy-five cents per barrel. On Decein- 
ber 15, 1900, the Forest Oil Company was 
absorbed by the Kansas Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, organized with a capital stock of 
$30,000. All the shares but four were owned 
by Mr. W. J. Young, of Pittsburg, who has 
extensive Standard Oil interests. In 1rgor 
the name was changed to the Prairie Oil 
and Gas Company. 

Meanwhile gas had been discovered in 
Neosho County, which adjoins Wilson County. 
The authorities of Chanute, the county seat, 
decided to drill for gas to light the town, and 


they found both gas and oil. The wells were 
leased to Mr. I. N. Knapp, who agreed to 
operate the wells for the city and give the 
gas in exchange for the oil. Mr. Knapp 
drilled many wells and got oil. He made 
contracts to furnish the crude oil for fuel to 
the Omaha Gas Company and the Kansas 
City Gas Company, and he shipped the oil 
in his own tank cars from Chanute. The 
freight rates, which subsequently played a 
significant part in the oil controversy, were 
10 cents a hundred pounds from Chanute to 
Kansas City, and 23 cents a hundred pounds 
to Omaha. By the classification of freight 
the average weight of a gallon of oil was put 
at 6.4 pounds. Mr. Knapp’s success in the 





THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY'S TANK FARM AT NEODESHA 


There are more than 4,000,090 barrels of oil in the steel reservoirs. Each one contains 35,000 barrels 
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Neosho field induced other operators to drill 
wells, and the Prairie Oil and Gas Company 
promptly laid pipe lines from Chanute to 
Neodesha and bought the oil. Then oil was 
discovered in large quantities in Chautauqua 
County. The town of Peru was found to be 
located on a vast oil pool. The Prairie Oil 
and Gas Company was paying $1.15 a barrel. 

Everybody went oil mad. Tall wooden 
derricks, each one proclaiming a well, rose 
on all sides. At Peru a well was sunk in 
nearly every back yard. The church yards 
did not escape, for both the town churches 
leased their yards to stock companies for 
one-eighth of all the oil produced. Even 
the township cemetery north of the town 
was leased. The rich flow of oil, coupled 
with the high price paid, attracted scores of 
producers from the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
fields where competition had been destroyed 
by the Standard Oil Company. Villages 
became cities. Chanute, Independence, even 
Peru, bustled with people. Hundreds of 
stock companies were organized, and the 
mails were flooded with circulars offering 
stock anywhere from one cent to one dollar a 
share. 

In six months, five hundred companies, 
with a capitalization of more than $5,000,000, 
were doing business in Kansas. Farmers 
grew rich from the royalties on the land they 
leased. They neglected to plant crops for 
fear of disturbing the creaking iron rods that 
crossed nearly every field, and linked power 
house with well and pumped the dark-green 
oil from the earth to the waiting tank. A 
net-work of pipe lines spread out over and 
under the country, running from hundreds 
of wells to the big black trunk line through 
which the oil poured on to Neodesha. The 
price of oil grew steadily. From $1.15 the 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company raised it to 
$1.18. On Thanksgiving Day, 1903, it sold 
at $1.35, and on December 8th, it was $1.38— 
the highest price ever paid for it in Kansas. 
The number of producing companies and 
individuals was 650; the number of producing 
wells was 1,590. The year’s output had grown 
from 331,799 barrels in 1902 to 1,128,592 
barrels for 1903. The oil belt now included 
the counties of Neosho, Wilson, Chautauqua, 
Allen and Montgomery and extended down 
to Indian Territory where there are some 
rich pools. The Indian Territory belt was 
now considered a part of the Kansas field. 
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The capacity of the Neodesha refinery was 
increased to 2,500 barrels a day. But that 
was only a part of the vast quantity of oil 
that was being pumped from the wells. The 
production was daily becoming larger. Then 
the Standard Oil Company built a refinery 
at Kansas City with a capacity of 10,000 
barrels a day to take care of the increasing 
output, and the construction of a pipe line 
was begun, from the Kansas field to the big 
refinery, a distance of 116 miles. The re- 
fineries at Neodesha and Kansas City could 
only take care of 12,500 barrels of oil a day, 
and the daily output of the field by this 
time was averaging 18,o00 barrels of oil. 
Then the Prairie Oil and Gas Company bought 
126 acres of ground near Neodesha and began 
to build huge steel tanks, eaeh one holding 
35,000 barrels. They called it a tank farm. 
Other tank farms were started at Caney and 
Humboldt. Still the drillers drilled for new 
wells and the producing wells sent forth thou- 
ands of barrels a day. 

The independent oil producers were making 
money and were happy and the Prairie Oil 
and Gas Company was buying the oil and pre- 
paring to take care of more. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE TROUBLE 


But everything was not to remain serene. 
The number of producers had increased, and 
the output grew every day by thousands 
of barrels. When the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company began to buy oil, it made no dis- 
crimination about the quality of the product. 
Practically all the oil from the Kansas field 
had an asphaltum base, and was not as 
valuable for refining as the oil from Eastern 
fields with a paraffin base, from which there 
are hundreds of by-products. The Prairie 
Oil and Gas Company then drew an imaginary 
line between Wilson and Neosho counties 
from east to west. All the oil north of this 
line was designated as North Neodesha oil 
and was bought at twenty cents a gallon less 
than that from south of the line, which was 
called South Neodesha oil. Some of the 
larger pools were in the North Neodesha 
field. The company claimed that this oil 
was mainly suitable for fuel purposes and 
that they had no large market for fuel oil. 
There was a protest from the producers who 
demanded another test of the quality of the 
oil. Then the Prairie Oil and Gas Company 
began to buy oil by the specific gravity test. 
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The higher the specific gravity, the higher 
the price. A specific gravity of 30 was 
required of good oil. For every half per cent. 
under that, five cents was taken from the 
price. A great force of gaugers was installed 
in the field, and branch offices were opened 
at Independence where the pipe line head- 
quarters were established. In the meantime, 
the Company had increased its capital stock 
from $300,000 to $2,500,000, Mr. Young, of 
Pittsburg, retaining his proportion of shares. 

The price of oil began to tumble. On 
June 17, 1904, it had declined to $1.03, and 
by July 9th it went to 93 cents. It has been 
under the dollar mark in Kansas ever since. 
Still the Prairie Oil and Gas Company kept 
on buying and filling its vast tanks at Neode- 
sha, Humboldt and Caney. 


THE PART THE RAILROADS PLAYED 


Then there was a coincidence. Summer 
had come to the oil fields, and the Standard 
Oil pipe line to the Kansas City refinery was 
nearly completed. In June every oil producer 
in Kansas was notified that on August 15th 
the freight rates on oil shipped in tank cars 
from Chanute, Neodesha and Independence, 
and other points in the field, would be ad- 
vanced from ro cents to 17 cents a hundred 
pounds. In addition, a new classification of 
oil was announced, increasing the average 
weight of a gallon from 6.4 pounds to 7.4 
pounds. Coincident was another decline in 
the price of oil. 

Under the old rates and classification, Mr. 
Knapp shipped a tank car of crude oil from 
Chanute to Kansas City for $48; under the 
new freight rate and classification it cost 
$94.35. But the Standard continued to ship 
oil in tank cars. Mr. Knapp could no longer 
ship crude oil to fill his contracts at Kansas 
City and Omaha. What was the result? 
I saw his tank cars standing empty on the 
railroad tracks at Chanute while his vil went 
rushing through the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company pipes to the tanks at Neodesha. 
The advance in freight rates made it impossi- 
ble for any Kansas producer profitably to 
ship crude oil out of the State. He had to 


sell it to the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, 
for the pipe line to Kansas City was now 
completed. The condition was absolutely 
the same as in the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
fields after the independent producers had 
developed part of the country. 
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The price of oil kept on tumbling. By 
the end of December it was down to eighty 
cents. Yet the Standard Oil Company made 
no reduction in the price of the refined oil, 
and this set many people to thinking. They 
began to wonder about the profits. The 
Standard was buying oil at 80 cents a barrel 
of forty-two gallons. Refined, this oil was 
reduced to thirty gallons. It is estimated 
that it costs 24 cents to refine a gallon of oil, 
everything considered. The cost of refining 
this barrel of oil, therefore, was 75 cents. 
The Standard was selling the oil wholesale at 
12 cents a gallon, or $3.60. It was this 
discrepancy of $1.85 between the price of 
crude oil and refined oil that helped to start 
the discontent which has ended in the 
present revolt. 

Take the case of Mr. C. D. Webster. He 
was the only independent refiner in the State. 
His refinery at the town of Humboldt refined 
200 barrels a day. He was shipping oil in 
tank cars to Kansas City until the increase 
in freight rates made it unprofitable. He 
also sold coal oil in tank wagons in Humboldt 
for 10 cents a gallon, whereupon the Standard 
wagons sold it for 9 cents. But the people 
bought Mr. Webster’s oil. 

Yet many large producers saw that too 
much oil was being produced. As early as 
last July, Mr. A. P. McBride, secretary of the 
Consolidated Oil and Gas Company, the largest 
producers in the Independence field, sent out 
a circular to all companies allied with his, 
asking them not to drill any more wells, 
stating that the steady decline in the price 
of oil was not encouraging. The Prairie Oil 
and Gas Company unofficially notified the 
producers that they were producing too 
much oil. 

But the pumps creaked and the oil dripped 
into the waiting tanks. Everywhere through- 
out the field oil was piling up in tanks along- 
side the wells. The Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company was buying 17,000 barrels of oil a 
day, and the wells were producing 2,000 
barrels in excess of that. The company 
continued to reduce the price. The producers 
said that the Standard Oil Company had the 
Kansas field at its mercy and was ruining 
the industry. 


THE REFINERY BILL 


But something was about to happen in the 
oil belt. At the November election the 
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Republicans elected Mr. S. M. Porter, an 
oil producer, to the State Senate. The price 
of his oil had declined with all the rest. He 
conceived the idea of a State refinery as a 
solution of the oil situation, which, the pro- 
ducers claimed, was intolerable. 

“But why did you think of a refinery?” 
I asked him at Topeka. 

‘‘Because,”’ he replied, ‘““my plan was to 
create legislative competition and then other 
competition would follow. I wanted to 
encourage independent refineries in the State 
so that all the oil would not have to go to one 
corporation.” 

Senator Porter announced his plan for a 
State refinery. The country newspapers 
poked fun at it and said it was Socialistic. 
But when Senator Porter went to Topeka to 
attend the session of the Legislature in 
January, he had the Oil Refinery Bill in his 
pocket. 


GOVERNOR HOCH’S ACTION 


On January gth, Mr. E. W. Hoch was 
inaugurated as governor of Kansas. He had 
left a country editor’s desk to take the 
highest office in his State. Thirty years ago 
he had worked at a printer’s case in Kentucky. 
He went to Kansas for his health and estab- 
lished a newspaper at Marion. He is broad 
of shoulder and resolute of face. He was 
speaker of the Kansas House of Representa- 
tives during the famous ‘‘ War Legislature”’ 
of 1893, when the Populists, having elected a 
governor and Senate, undertook to run out 
the Republican representatives who had a 
majority. The Governor had called out the 
troops; cannon had been planted in the 
Capitol grounds and armed soldiers stood at 
the chamber door. But Mr. Hoch kept his 
seat. This was the kind of man who greeted 
the Kansas legislators when they assembled 
January roth. He had been in the oil district 
during the campaign; he had read about Mr. 
Porter’s Refinery Bill. In his message to the 
Legislature he said: 


“Our oil interests are in jeopardy. Rather 
than permit the great monopolies to rob us of the 
benefits of the vast reservoirs of oil which have 
been stored by the Creator beneath our soil, I am 
inclined to waive my objection to the socialistic 
phase of this subject and recommend the establish- 
ment of an oil refinery of our own in our State for 
the preservation of our wealth and the protection 
of our people.” 


Both Governor Hoch and Senator Porter 
knew that Kansas had a successful precedent 
in State ownership. The twine factory at 
the penitentiary at Lansing had established 
it. Its experience was significant. Kansas 
raises more wheat than any other State in the 
Union and the farmers have to buy millions 
of pounds of twine to bind the sheaves every 
year. In 1899 these farmers were paying the 
twine trust an average of 18 cents a pound 
for twine. The price of wheat was low; 
they were not making any money. The 
farmers petitioned the Legislature for relief 
and the sum of $150,000 was appropriated 
for a State twine factory. The constitution 
of Kansas forbids the State to enter any 
private business; so the twine factory, to 
evade the law, was established to give em- 
ployment to convicts. The superintendency 
of the factory was left to the Warden and the 
Board of Directors of the Penitentiary. The 
convicts were taught to make twine. The 
next year the Kansas farmers were buying 
twine for 94 cents a pound. Every imple- 
ment store or cross-roads general store in the 
State was made an agency. The dealer 
bought the twine for 9 cents and made the 
half-cent for selling it. The Kansas farmer 
bought twine for three and four cents a pound 
less than his neighbor across the line in 
Nebraska. The factory soon began to earn 
money. Now it has a surplus of $65,000, it 
has paid back the original appropriation of 
$150,000 to the State; and it owns a well- 
equipped plant. The factory does not make 
enough to supply all the farmers in the State, 
but it has succeeded in bringing down the 
price of twine everywhere in Kansas to a 
reasonable figure. 


HOW THE PRODUCERS MET 


Two days after the Legislature met, Senator 
Porter introduced his Refinery Bill asking 
for an appropriation of $410,000 for a State 
refinery. In the meantime Governor Hoch’s 
message had been printed in every newspaper 
in the State. When Mr. H. E. West, an oil 
producer at Peru, read it, he said to himself, 
“Here is the chance for the oil producers.” 
He telephoned to seven other producers, and 
asked them to meet him that night at his 
office. When they assembled he said: 

“T suppose you have all read Governor 
Hoch’s message. We need legislation to 
protect the oil producer. This is the time for 
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it. We must get the Refinery Bill through. 
To do it we must organize.” 

That night the Chautauqua County Oil 
Producers’ Association was organized, and a 
call was issued for a meeting of oil producers 
to be held at the Throop Hotel at Topeka on 
January 19th. Two hundred producers at- 
tended. The Kansas Oil Producers’ Associa- 
tion was formed with Mr. West as president 
and Mr. J. M. Parker, of Independence, as 
secretary. Resolutions were adopted declar- 
ing for a State refinery; for a bill making oil 
pipe lines common carriers; for a bill to pre- 
vent discrimination by corporations, and for 
a bill establishing maximum railroad rates. 
A committee of five members was appointed 
to conduct the campaign. Headquarters 
were opened in the Copeland Hotel, and the 
work began. 

The first thing was to make the Refinery 
Bill constitutional if possible. Senator Porter 
frankly confessed that he had never written 
a bill before; so the producers set to work to 
have a substitute written. Senator W. S. 
Fitzpatrick, of Chautauqua County, helped 
Senator Porter rewrite the bill. The original 
bill simply empowered the Warden of the 
Penitentiary to construct a refinery and 
market the refined product. This seemed to 
be violating the State law prohibiting the 
State from going into business. What Senator 
Fitzpatrick did was to make the bill read: 
“For the purpose of providing proper em- 
ployment for convicts confined in the State 
Penitentiary, the Warden of the Kansas 
State Penitentiary is hereby empowered by 
and with the advice of the Board of Directors 
of said penitentiary to erect an oil refinery at 
Peru, in the county of Chautauqua.” Peru 
was selected because it is the centre of a rich 
oil-producing district where the crude oil 
is easily accessible for refining purposes. 

The Refinery Substitute Bill was passed by 
the Senate by a vote of 29 to 8. Then it 
went to the House and there the fight began. 
The Speaker of the House, Mr. W. R. Stubbs, 
called it “‘wild-eyed legislation and Social- 
ism.” : 

But the Kansas Oil Producers’ Association 
began a systematic campaign, first to arouse. 
the people in favor of the Refinery Bill and 
then to secure the necessary legislation to back 


itup. They started a literary bureau. They 
published a four-page publication called 
“That the People May Know.” They printed 
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extracts from newspapers favoring the Re- 
finery Bill; they published a cartoon of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller showing him watching the 
Kansas producer pump money through a 
Standard pipe line. Under it was the 
caption, “‘Easy money—for John.’’ Another 
cartoon showed him holding an axe labelled 
‘“‘Dividends,’”’ while the Kansas producer 
ground it. 

It required money to conduct this campaign ; 
so the Kansas Oil Producers’ Association 
taxed every well in the State fifty cents. A 
different kind of circular was sent out every 
day. One of them urged the people to prevail 
upon their representatives in the Legislature 
to vote for the Refinery Bill. ‘‘A square deal 
is all we want,’’ was in every letter. 

The Association got the names of people in 
every county; they reached everybody who 
was anybody, sending a circular or some kind 
of literature every day. Kansas has a good 
rural free delivery system. In three days 
they had communicated with 65,000 citizens. 
They did more than this. They mailed peti- 
tions to be signed by the people asking their 
Representatives at Topeka to vote for the 
Refinery Bill. The people signed them and 
sent them. 

When the Refinery Bill came to a vote, 
more than one representative got up and said: 
“T am not particularly concerned about this 
Refinery Bill but I have a petition from my 
district asking me to vote for it. I vote yes.” 
The bill was passed by a vote of 91 to 79. 
On February 12th, Governor Hoch sent the 
bill to the Legislature, signed. 


WHAT THE STANDARD DID 


The Standard Oil Company was not idle 
during the excitement at Topeka. They 
got some of the large producers to send tele- 
grams to the legislators asking them not to 
vote for the Refinery Bill. The company 
reduced the price of refined oil four cents 
throughout the State. They were paying 
70 cents a barrel for the crude oil. The 
people failed to see any virtue in their selling 
it for four cents cheaper, when they were 
buying it at a lower price than before. The 
reduction did not stop the agitation. 

The Prairie Oil and Gas Company kept on 
building new tanks, extending its pipe lines 
and buying oil, but not as heavily as before. 
Two days before the Governor signed the 
Refinery Bill, Mr. W. J. O’Day, General 




















Superintendent of the Standard pipe lines in 
Kansas, Ohio and Indiana, sent a telegram to 
all the company officials, stopping all con- 
struction work on account of the agitation. 

Three huge tanks were being built at Neo- 
desha and ground had been selected for 
another. Miles of pipe lines were in construc- 
tion. When the order came, all work was 
stopped. A thousand men were laid off. 

The Kansas Oil Producers’ Association 
construed this as a threat in view of the 
proposed legislation. The Prairie Oil and 
Gas Company kept on buying oil, however, 
and shipping it to the Standard refineries. 
They bought their oil mainly from the men 
who had not instigated the legislation. 


THE ACTION OF CONGRESS 


Then the battleground shifted temporarily 
to Washington. On the day Mr. O’Day’s 
order was published, Congressman Philip 
Campbell of Kansas sat in his office near the 
Capitol reading an account of the oil fight in 
Kansas. The oil counties were all in his dis- 
trict. As a boy he had come to Neosho 
County from Nova Scotia with his father, a 
homesteader. The father died soon after, 
and the boy broke the prairie with a plow 
drawn by the only horse the family had. 
When he was twenty he did not know a verb 
from a noun. He began to study at night. 
The farm prospered; he went to Baker Uni- 
versity. Then he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar. He got into politics 
and was elected to Congress. When he read 
Mr. O’Day’s order he said: “That works a 
hardship for the oil producer. I must do 
something for him.”” The next day he tele- 
graphed to Kansas for facts about the situa- 
tion. The producers told him that the Prairie 
Oil and Gas Company had cut the price of oil 
until it was unprofitable to produce it and was 
discriminating against them. He spent the 
whole of the next night writing a resolution 
requesting the Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor to make an investigation 
of the situation in the Kansas field. 

Congress was nearly over. The House had 
taken a recess during the discussion of the 
Military Appropriation Bill. Mr. Campbell 
went to the office of Speaker Cannon and 
said: 

“Mr. Speaker, here is a resolution that I’d 
like to put through to-day. It means much 
to my people.” 
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Mr. Cannon was chewing a black cigar. 
He looked up at the smooth-faced young 
Congressman and said: ‘‘My boy, that is a 
pretty hard thing to do.” 

“But it is necessary,’’ insisted Mr. Camp- 
bell. Then he told his story of the Kansas oil 
situation. 

“TI appreciate your position,” said the 
Speaker, “but this resolution can only come 
up by unanimous consent. I'll do all I can 
for you.” 

Just then Mr. Dalzell of Pennsylvania, a 
Republican leader, came in. Mr. Campbell 
told him his story. “I'll help you,” he said. 

Mr. John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, the 
Democratic leader, walked in. When he 
heard Mr. Campbell’s story, he said: ‘‘So 
far as I can say, there will be no objection 
from my side of the House.”’ 

At noon the House met and Mr. Campbell 
secured unanimous consent to introduce his 
resolution and it was adopted. 

The next day President Roosevelt, after 
a conference with Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
James Garfield, Commissioner of Corporations 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
ordered Mr. Garfield to make an investigation 
of the Standard Oil Company in Kansas. 

A week later I saw Mr. Campbell at Wash- 
ington. He said: “I have received five 
hundred letters from all parts of the United 
States commending my action.” 

I asked Mr. Garfield about the manner of 
the oil investigation and he said, ‘‘ There will 
be no detective work. The Department will 
make a frank and free investigation. I have 
been studying oil for a year.” 


THE CHAIN OF LEGISLATION 


But while Congress was ordering an investi- 
gation of the Standard Oil Company, the 
Kansas Oil Producers’ Association was busy 
at Topeka. The Refinery Bill had passed. 
It offered protection for the consumer. But 
more legislation was demanded by the Asso- 
ciation, this time for the producer. Senator 
Fitzpatrick introduced a bill fixing maximum 
rates on railroads for the transportation of oil 
in tanks, barrels or tank cars. Then Senator 
F. Dumont Smith, who represented sixteen 
counties in Western Kansas in what is known 
as the “short grass” country, introduced the 
anti-discrimination bill, which prohibited any 
person or corporation from selling a com- 
modity cheaper in one section of the State 
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thanin another. This bill was passed. Sena- 
tor Smith has no oil producers in his district, 
but he comes from Granger stock. His father 
was “‘ Kewanee’”’ Smith of Illinois, one of the 
fathers of the Granger movement. Senator 
Smith then prepared the bill known as the 
Pipe Line Common Carrier Bill, which made 
every pipe line in the State a common carrier 
like a railroad and subject to the authority of 
the State Railroad Commissioners. More 
than this, the bill specified that the owners of 
pipe lines must erect receptacles for receiving 
and distributing oil at any point indicated by 
the shipper. The bill also fixed a schedule of 
rates by which oil was to be transported. To 
complete the chain of legislation, the Legis- 
lature passed a General Railroad Bill, drawn 
by Senator Smith, which made it unlawful 
for any railroad to give arebate. Within six 
weeks all these bills had been prepared, intro- 
duced, passed and signed by the Governor. 

The Kansas Oil Producers’ Association 
instigated a suit by the State against the 
Standard Oil Company, alleging that it had 
been doing business in Kansas without 
authority, and asking that a receiver be 
appointed. Suit has also been brought by 
the State against the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroad, alleging conspiracy with 
other roads to fix prohibitive rates. 


THE RESULTS OF THE LEGISLATION 


The railroads obeyed. The Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé Railroad announced an 
oil tariff in Kansas conforming to the maxi- 
mum rate bill. Mr. C. D. Webster shipped a 
car of oil from Humboldt to Kansas City for 
$27.50; the old rate was $78.34. The drop 
is significant of the new condition. 

Then the Prairie Oil and Gas Company 
announced that it would purchase no more 
oil under thirty degrees specific gravity. 
This meant the cutting out of a large part of 
the oil in the North Neodesha district. Mr. 
John O’Brien, Acting Assistant General Man- 
ager of the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, 
declared it was done because “This oil is only 
good for fuel, and we have no market now for 
fuel oil.” 

This action stimulated the determination 
to build independent refineries. Near Inde- 
pendence, in what is known as the Wayside 
Pool, the Robinson-Mott Company has started 
to build a refinery. 

“Why are you building?’’ I asked Mr. Mott. 
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“Because we believe the laws enacted by 
the Legislature will protect the independent 
refiner in every way. We can ship oil at 
reasonable freight rates and the anti- 
discrimination law prevents a corporation 
from underselling us at one point and charging 
a higher price at another.’”’ Other indepen- 
dent refineries are planned at Peru, Cherry- 
vale and Paola. 

Mr. Mott told me that he had made a test 
of the Wayside Pool oil for refining purposes 
and that at 284 per cent. specific gravity it 
had produced a greater per cent. of kerosene 
than crude oil at 32 specific gravity from 
Chautauqua in the South Neodesha field. 


PLANS FOR THE REFINERY 


It was one thing for the Legislature to 
enact laws; it is another to see them enforced. 
At Topeka I asked Mr. E. B. Jewett, Warden 
of the State Penitentiary, who has managed 
the twine factory and who will have charge 
of the State refinery, about his plans. 

“The appropriation,” he said, “is to be 
issued in thousand-dollar bonds, and the 
money for them will come from the State 
school fund. Thus the bonds do not pass out 
of the hands of the State. We will spend 
$75,000 for tanks and pipes, $125,000 for a 
refinery, and $10,000 for a dormitory for the 
convicts. The remaining $200,000 will be a 
fund to buy oil and meet emergencies.” 

“Will you buy oil at a higher price than 
the Prairie Oil and Gas Company?”’ I asked. 
“That depends on the market,” he said. 

“Will you sell oil cheaper than the Standard 
Oil Company ?”’ 

“We will sell oil as cheaply as it is possible 
to refine with a fair business profit. We will sell 
the oil as we have sold the twine. We will 
distribute it by agents throughout the State. 
It will mean cheaper oil for the consumer.”’ 


THE STATE’S RELATION TO THE REFINERY 


But much of the interest of the oil fight 
centred about Governor Hoch. He had 
helped to start the whole refinery movement. 
In his office at Topeka I spoke with him 
about the situation. Outside, a crowd of 
politicians waited for entrance, and up stairs, 
the Legislature was still in session. The 
Governor walked up and down as he talked. 

“This whole movement,” he declared, ‘‘is 
not to destroy competition. It is really an 
effort to promote competition. People say 
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it is Socialism. It is the opposite. We took 
the twine trust by the throat and compelled 
it to be good. Now we will do the Standard 
Oil Company the same way.”’ 

The Governor slapped me on the shoulder 
and said enthusiastically: 

“They can’t beat us.” 

“Is the State going into business ?”’ I asked. 

“In going into this enterprise,’ said the 
Governor, ‘‘it is not the purpose of the State 
of Kansas to monopolize the oil business. 
We will welcome private capital invested in 
independent refineries and throw around 
them absolutely every safeguard to make the 
investment profitable. And when private 
capital has filled the field with independent 
refineries, the State will be glad to retire from 
business.”’ 

I asked Mr. W. R. Stubbs, the Speaker of 
the House, who opposed the Refinery Bill, 
what he thought of the oil agitation and he 
said: ‘I maintain that the methods adopted 
by the State are too expensive. If the State 
can exist under those conditions the independ- 
ent refiners will get rich. One of the reasons 
why I have opposed this bill is that I am 
opposed to any measure that will develop a 
man’s property for him. I believe the State 
refinery will do the producer immeasurable 
harm, because the probabilities are that the 
Standard Oil Company will retire from the 
field. Then the producer will lose his greatest 
market.”’ 


“‘CHEAPER OIL FOR THE CONSUMER”’ 


I went to Peru where the State refinery is 
to be. The Commercial Club of the town has 
presented a site to the State. Wherever I 
looked, the tall wooden derricks pointed 
skyward. Nearly every man and woman in 
the town is interested in oil. Most of the 
wells sunk in the back yards during the first 
flush of oil excitement have given out, but in 
the adjacent country the pumps were creaking. 

Mr. H. E. West, President of the Kansas 
Oil Producers’ Association, said, when I 
asked him what the result of the legislation 
and the agitation would be: 

“We will have cheaper oil for the con- 
sumer. We will have independent refineries 
that will be able to ship oil at a reasonable 
rate of freight and meet the competition of a 
larger corporation. The policy of the pro- 
ducers’ organization will be to maintain an 
organization and see that the laws are en- 
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forced and that the producer gets a square 
deal. We have developed the Kansas Oil 
field; we want the benefits. The State 
refinery will be operated on a margin of 
profit that will encourage the independent 
refiner instead of crushing him. 

“We can sell the oil for fuel to take care 
of the production. Take Western and Central 
Kansas. There is little timber out there. 
The factories use coal. Under the maximum 
freight-rate bill, we can ship oil there for 
fuel. Three barrels of oil do the work of a ton 
of coal. We can ship this oil two hundred 
miles for $2.45, cost of oil included. A ton of 
coal transported there would cost $4.50.”’ 


THE FUTURE POLICY IN THE FIELD 


All the oil was going to Neodesha; so I 
went there. In an office in a brick building 
in the middle of the town, a sturdy, smooth- 
faced man sat at a desk. He is Mr. O. A. 
Evans, Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Prairie Oil and Gas Company. Under 
his direction all the great steel tanks have been 
built. 

“Has there been any discrimination against 
the Kansas producer?’’ I asked him. 

“Does it look like discrimination,’ he 
replied, ‘“when we have laid a pipe line to 
every good well in the field where there was a 
reasonable production to warrant the in- 
vestment, and where the grade of oil warrants 
refining? The cause of all this trouble is the 
‘hot-air’ companies. They feel that they 
must make a showing to their stockholders 
and it seems to be feasible to charge the blame 
to us. We are the only people who have 
taken care of the oil in Kansas and Indian 
Territory. Our work has been carried on at 
great expense. At one time we built a 
35,000-barrel tank a day. We found that 
the development of the field exceeded our 
facilities to handle the product. We asked 
the producer to cut down. They only in- 
creased the output. Then we reduced the 
price. The Neodesha refinery can only handle 
a certain amount of oil. That is why the 
refinery was built at Kansas City. However, 
when the pipe line is built to Whiting, Indiana, 
where the largest Standard Oil refinery is 
located, there will be a further outlet for 
Kansas oil.” 

“How about your future policy in the 
field?”’ I asked. 

“We will take care of all the oil we can 
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handle and take that which is desirable,’’ he 
said. 

I went to the tank farm just outside 
Neodesha. Here, covering more than a 
hundred acres, rose 124 steel oil reservoirs, 
gleaming black in the sunlight. Each one 
contained 35,000 barrels of oil. I climbed 
to the top of one and looked down at the 
gleaming petroleum. Oil was everywhere 
and everything smelled like oil. Wherever 
I looked I saw tanks. Within my sight were 
more than 4,000,000 barrels of oil, enough oil 
refined to last the city of New York for 
months. All this oil has been transported 
in pipes. 


A THOUSAND MILES OF PIPE LINES 


Go to Independence to the headquarters 
of the pipe-line department of the Prairie 
Oil and Gas Company; ask Mr. W. F. Gates, 
the superintendent of pipe lines, the location 
of any one-inch pipe on a twenty-acre tract in 
Wilson County and he will tell you. He can 
find in a moment any one of the thousands of 
pipes, large and small, that make up the 1,086 
miles of pipe lines owned by the company in 
the Kansas oil belt. These pipes comprise 
that elaborate net-work of iron, radiating in 
every direction and making the highway of 
the crude oil from well to tank and refinery. 
At the Independence offices are maps that 
show the location of every foot of pipe in the 
field. 

I asked Mr. John O’Brien what was the 
effect of the Pipe Common Carrier Law and he 
said: “It is impossible for any corporation 
to comply with it. To carry oil for anybody 
we would have to erect tanks everywhere. 
For example, if a man at Peru sold a thousand 
barrels of oil to a man at Osawatomie we 
would get five cents a barrel for carrying it, 
yet it would cost twenty-five cents to build 
tankage to take care of it until the purchaser 
needed it.”’ 

“And if you refuse?’’ I asked. 

“That is for the State to decide,” he replied. 


THE STANDARD’S STATEMENT 


On February 21st, the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company, through its attorney, Mr.M.F. Elliot, 
submitted a report to Mr. Garfield, stating that 
the company has $4,782,286.82 invested in 
oil-producing properties, pipe lines and tank- 
age in the Kansas field. On January 1, 1905, 
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it owned 5,714,054 barrels of oil, stored in 
tanks. A year ago, the same day, they owned 
718,757 barrels. During January the com- 
pany bought a daily average of 25,601 barrels 
and delivered to refineries and cars a daily 
average of 10,175 barrels. The average 
excess each day therefore stored in tanks was, 
according to the statement, 15,426 barrels. 
Mr. Elliot further stated, ‘As the quantity 
of oil is more than 15,000 barrels a day in 
excess of the quantity which can be marketed 
in the vicinity of the oil fields, in order to 
find a market for the said excessive quantity, 
it became necessary to build a line of pipe to 
Whiting, Indiana, at which place a large 
refinery is located and in operation.’’ The 
estimated cost of this pipe line is stated at 
$4,266,960. The total investment of the 
company in oil, tanks and pipes built and in 
course of construction is given at $13,964,- 
278.09. The report concludes with the state- 
ment that the Pipe Common Carrier Law is 
“impracticable” and that ‘if enforced will 
prevent the operation of such lines by the 
persons or corporations owning them.” 


THE FINAL RESULTS 


What will be the final result of the agita- 
tion? On the face of the laws enacted, the 
Kansas Legislature has taken a definite step 
toward the settlement of the trust problem. 
This step consists of laws preventing dis- 
crimination in prices to crush competition, 
establishing maximum freight rates, penalizing 
the making of rebates, and making oil pipe- 
lines common carriers. But the constitu- 
tionality of these laws remains to be proved. 
The Standard Oil Company, as the statements 
of its representatives indicate, says that it is 
impossible to observe some of the laws. The 
corporation will not surrender without a 
fight. The highest courts must decide. 

The State Refinery may, or may not, be a 
success. But it will tell people a great many 
things about the profits of oil refining that 
they do not know. These facts will aid to a 
better understanding of the methods taken 
by trusts to prevent competition. In essence, 
the chief merit of the refinery may be pub- 
licity. 

The working out of the Kansas experiment, 
whether it be Socialism or not, will be watched 
as one kind of test of the case of the people 
against the monopolies. 
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SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 


A RAPID INCREASE IN THEIR NUMBER—GOOD HEALTH, SOUND TRAINING, 

AND ENJOYMENT GAINED BY LIFE IN THE OPEN AIR—A PICTURESQUE AND 

HEALTHFUL SITE AND CAPABLE DIRECTION REQUISITE FOR THE BEST RESULTS 
BY 


WINTHROP TISDALE TALBOT, M.D. 


HE ever-growing revolt against the ming is most popular of all. The daily 
tyranny of modern city life has ‘“‘soak’’ in the late forenoon is limited in 
found expression for boysinsummer_ time, depending on the boy and his physical 

camping. Where twenty years ago there condition, and upon the weather. Some- 
were three camps for boys, and ten years times in the afternoon a “second soak’’ is 
ago there were three score, there are now allowed, especially after baseball games. 
several hundred. Even in tg901 the Boys’ One counsellor is in charge, another is in a 
Department of the Young Men’s Christian guard-boat to see that no accident occurs, 
Association reported 167 camps with 4,327 and the rest-are in the water with the boys 
campers; last year there were more than to teach them. Rules about the use of boats 
three hundred camps and more than eight and canoes of course are stringent. Boys 
thousand campers. Besides these there were are required to prove their ability as swim- 
mission camps, city-settlement camps, choir mers in rough water before enjoying the free- 
camps, school camps and organized private dom of the boats. After the swim, the boys 
camps, at least two hundred of them. These love to lie out in the sun, and this daily sun- 
camps are placed on the borders of lakes, on bath is a potent means of storing up health 
the banks of rivers, on the sea coast—always and strength. The bare skins get brown 
near good swimming—and in them rich and _ and soft and silky, and there follows a subtle 
poor anriually find new life. Their increase sense of general well-being which cannot be 
is sO constant and normal and democratic, described. As aids to health, the Finsen 
that it has become a genuine movement in light and the X-ray are mere make-shifts in 
education, and not a “fad.” comparison with the penetrating sunbeam 
which reaches bone and sinew, muscle and 
nerve, and the vital organs of digestion, 

Swimming and diving, rowing, canoeing excretion, and breathing, and make them 
and sailing are the favorite sports. Swim- almost glow with vitality. 


WHAT BOYS DC IN CAMP 
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By courtesy of Camp Idlewild 
BREAKFAST IN THE OPEN-AIR DINING-ROOM 


The most appetizing of all places in which to eat 


Nearly equal to swimming in popularity trips, jolly games in camp, and amateur 
are baseball, tennis, running, jumping, climb- _ theatricals. 
ing neighboring hills and mountains, fishing Reveillé sounds at seven o’clock, blankets 
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A TENT IN A BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 


Many home comforts may be had as well as the fresh air of the country 
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By courtesy of E. S, Wilson 
ON THE ROAD FOR A LONG TRIP 


The insistence on sunlight for the body is shown in the light costumes of the boys 


are thrown out to air, there are a few minutes a rush for the tubs or a plunge in the water, 
of setting-up and breathing exercises, then and _ breakfast follows. Next comes the 


MAKING FRIENDS BY THE WAY ON A TRAMPING EXCURSION 
The old man with the drum is a veteran of the Civil War 
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policing of the camp—for the work of the 
camp is done by the campers, with the excep- 
tion of the cooking; old campers pride them- 
selves on their ability to build fires, wash 
dishes, clean lamps, wait on table, and sweep 
and keep things tidy; and the contrast in 
handiness at home between camp-boys and 
their brothers who have not been to camp 





By courtesy of E.S. Wilson 
A CAMP-FIRE “LAID ON” 
Ready to be lighted for the water sports at night 


is striking and surprising to parents. An 
interesting talk by a counsellor or some 
wide-awake visitor upon athletics or the habits 
of plants or animals is followed by an hour 
spent in collecting, developing photographic 
negatives, or finishing the making of a canoe 
paddle. Itisthen time fortheswim. Dinner 
is at 12:30—a substantial meal; there follows 
a rest-hour when everyone takes a siesta. 
Baseball and tennis, or short trips by land 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 





By courtesy of E. S. Wilson 
THE EVENING CAMP FIRE 


In a maple sugar cabin 


or water, fill up the afternoon. Supper is at 
5:30; some lively games follow, and then 
the whole camp—not one soul missing— 
gather around the cheery blaze of the camp- 
fire for stories and for song. The fascination 
of that fire! It lingers vivid in reminiscent 
moments of the boys all through the long 
winter. The day has been an active one— 
evening prayers seem a fitting close. Before 
nine o’clock, with the soft, dreamy notes of 
“Taps,” the camp is quiet for the night. 

In general, this is the routine of the ma- 
jority of camps. It is varied by excursions 
of a day, perhaps of a week, or longer, away 
from the camp on some tramping or fishing 
trip. The rougher experiences of these ex- 
cursions give additional muscle and a friend- 
lier fellow-feeling among the boys which 
cements more closely ties of growing friend- 
ship, and increases the common appreciation 
of the home-camp. 

On Sundays, the camp hours, meals and 





By courtesy of E. S. Wilson 
A MID-DAY LUNCH 


On a long tramping excursion 
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doings are all different from those of the week- 
day. The Sunday talks and teaching consti- 
tute a clearing-house of mental and moral 
doubts and hesitations. The vesper service 
and the Sunday music are looked forward to 
through the week. Sundays inevitably be- 
come days of real and lasting value. 


WHAT THE CAMPS DO 


Even during the first tentative experi- 
ences with boys in camp, nearly twenty years 
ago, we found that the camps are, first of all, 
places for attaining a higher and simpler 
standard of living, for rounding off rough 
corners, learning to be considerate, to tell 
the truth and to govern the temper, for the 
simple reason that a boy who fails in these 
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behavior the camps are helped chiefly 
through their usefulness in making boys 
strong vitally, in improving their power of 
digestion, in increasing their lung capacity, 
in letting the sunshine pour upon every 
portion of their bared bodies. In camp a 
boy will gain noticeably in muscular strength, 
and will grow fast in bone and sinew; but the 
more experienced campers know that the long 
hours of early and sound sleep which follow 
a day of healthy, happy out-of-door life and 
work, supplemented by an hour of rest for 
the growing heart after the midday meal, will 
impart a degree of nervous vigor and power 
of resistance to fatigue and disease that com- 
petitive athletics and trials of endurance 
will fail to give. 





By courtesy of Camp Idlewild 


IN MARCHING ORDER 


Long tramps through the woods are part of the exercise at a summer camp 


ways is counted useless, and a counsellor 
who fails loses his authority and influence. 
If the director of a camp does not retain the 
respect of his boys, the camp fails; it is im- 
possible for him to retain either respect or 
confidence unless his ideals are right; three or 
four summers will show him in his true colors. 
The relationship of director and boy is so 
intimate that unless a man is sincere, he had 
better not attempt to direct a camp. Moral 
standards of boys’ camps are generally as 
high as the home standards of the boys in 
camp, or higher; because, as the campers 
constantly live together night and day, 
there is no hiding-place secure from the 
searching eye of some small boy. 

In cultivating general morality and kindly 





In most camps growing boys have at least 
ten hours of sleep at night and a half-hour or 
hour of repose in the early afternoon; their 
need for sleep arises of course from the con- 
stant tax upon the circulation and the heart 
of the growing body. The food which boys 
get at camp is often more appetizing than 
that at home, because camp directors make 
a business of studying the effect of properly 
prepared food and know what boys best 
thrive upon and enjoy. The most common 
fault is over eating. In the summertime 
boys do not gain as much in weight as in 
winter, because they are far more active 
and fat does not accumulate. 

Beside the moral and physical upbuilding 
of the boy, the camps offer the best of all 











SUMMER 





By courtesy of Camp Idlewild 
REVEILLE AT SEVEN A.M. 


The signal for ali the boys to 


‘turn out” 


chances to study real life—the life of the star- 
lit heavens, the voice of the thick woods, the 
lore of Nature. The city-boy is afraid at 
first of what seems to him silence—silence, 
because his ear is too ill-trained to hear the 
music of the soil and its dwellers: he talks 
much, objects, argues, discusses—a sign of 
nervous instability and long-continued strain; 
gradually he grows into harmony with the 
calm about him, and cheerful good nature 
replaces ill-temper and peevishness. He comes 
with a wrong conception of values; he has 
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A LESSON IN ANGLING 


One of the many sports in which practical instruction is given 
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By courtesy of E. S, Wilson 
THE FOURTH OF JULY 


The celebration of Independence Day in a summer camp 


an idea that the land is dependent on its 
cities; he learns that all the wealth of nations 
comes first from the soil. Two summers 
usually suffice to make him a lover of Nature. 
When he finds that it is the trappers and the 
farmers who alone can teach him the things 
he wants to know, he begins to think that 
somehow the words “jay” and “hayseed”’ 


are misfits and he realizes that these slow- 
speaking, slow-moving, roughly-dressed men 
have-learned truly to be self-reliant and inde- 
pendent, and that he must respect them. 


Soy 
By courtesy of E. S. Wilson 
A FOREST EXCURSION 


Through the timbered hills of New Hampshire 
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This broadening of the mental vision is 
supplemented now in most of the camps by 
giving boys tools to make for themselves 
paddles, canoes and the score of minor 
conveniences which campers find useful. 
Indians used to make themselves as com- 
fortable as they could, they did not sleep on 
the ground—why should not white boys 
“imitate the best things of the best Indians”’ 
and learn to make bow and arrow, tepee and 
tomahawk, to hunt and fish and trap with 
home-made implements? So handicrafts nat- 
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the new experiences most keenly. He will 
gain more from his second summer than from 
his first, knowing the ropes and finding his 
special needs understood better by the 
director. 

A camp should be selected the director of 
which is a man whom you know to be of 
right ideals, energetic and true in dealing 
with moral problems—for this is all-import- 
ant. He should have a keen sense of fun, 
should be versed in wood-lore, resourceful, 
patient, self-controlled, and courteous. His 
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By courtesy of Camp Idlewild 
SWIMMING IN THE LAKE 


All the summer camps are located near water suitable for swimming, which is one of the main pleasures of camp life 





urally offer a field of usefulness that is also 
pleasure for the boys in camp. 

It is because camps appeal to soul and body, 
mind and hand in an interesting and satisfying 
way that they are spreading, and that your 
son is beginning to ask if he may go to camp 
soon; probably one of his friends was in camp 
last year and has been telling him about it. 


CHOOSING THE CAMP 


There are so many camps now that it is 
possible for almost every parent to find a 
suitable one within his means, where his boy 
can spend a part at least of two or more 
summers. The best period of a boy’s life 
for him to be in camp is from the age of twelve 
to the age of seventeen, the most rapid period 
of body growth and the time when he enjoys 





counsellors should all be grown men, pre- 
ferably college graduates; undergraduates 
seldom possess enough self-restraint, experi- 
ence and ability to work hard, to make their 
example worthy of imitation or their advice 
of weight. Boys of eighteen or twenty may 
be good leaders in sports but are not good 
counsellors. 

The camp itself should be well located, on 
a height above the water to avoid dampness, 
commanding, if possible, a view of hills or 
mountains—a beautiful view exerts a potent 
influence on the morale of the camp. Boys 
behave better when they have beautiful 
views to look at. The sanitation of the 
camp must be strict and carefully planned. 
Any camp where the drainage is into the 
bathing waters should be tabooed. The water 
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supply for drinking must also be beyond 
any question as to its purity. 

There should be a competent physician in 
the camp-—it is not sufficient to have one 
some miles away, for accidents requiring 
immediate care are always liable to happen 
in the best regulated camp, and in addition 
there are questions arising continually on 
which medical judgment is desirable, regard- 
ing articles of diet, the length of the bathing 
time, the advisability of certain sports and 
trips and the like, which require the constant 
presence of a physician acquainted with each 
boy. No layman can be of so much service 
to the boys as a physician in aiding them to 
form good habits of personal hygiene. 

Generally speaking, the older the camp, 
the more complete its equipment will be and 
the more chance each camper will have to 
gain from the life of the woods the experiences 
he most stands in need of. Nevertheless, 
a camp recently established, if forcefully led, 
will usually be a success from the beginning. 
In these days, the director of a new camp 
must have had experience as a counsellor in 
an established camp else he will make useless 
blunders and gain his knowledge at the cost 
of the boys committed to his charge. 

Do not judge by hearsay, of any camp, but 
get as much knowledge of it as you can at first 
hand. Make the personal acquaintance of 
the director and form an opinion as unbiased 
as possible of his character and aims. 
Learn all that you can of the location of the 
camp and its personnel, both as to counsellors 
and boys. If you are the father, visit the 
camp in person beforehand, if possible, but 
certainly once during the summer, bunking 
in with the boys. Camps which have nothing 


to hide will welcome the visit and suggestions 
from the father of any camper—especially 
if he can spin a jolly yarn at the camp-fire. 





SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 





Of late the common knowledge and ex- 
perience of camp leaders have crystallized 
into easily attainable form through camp 
conferences and the interchange of ideas, and 
mistakes in sanitation, choice of:location and 
daily regimen, and the failure to obtain a 
good camp spirit are rarely excusable. Camp 
leaders welcome an opportunity to help 
those wishing to devote themselves to boys 
in camp, realizing that right-principled men 
are needed in the work, and that for every 
boy who goes into camp one summer, two 
will follow the next year. 

An interesting outcome of the summer 
camps for boys is the establishment of similar 
camps for girls, of which there are a number 
ably conducted and successful—although the 
problems with girls in camp are essentially 
different, as well as more complex and 
trying. 

Another striking and recent phase of camp- 
ing for boys is the winter camp. In this the 
results are still more satisfactory than in the 
summer camp, because the good influences 
are of longer duration. In the winter camp 
such sports as skating, skiing, coasting, 
tobogganing and fishing through the ice 
take the place of summer sports, and book 
study can be made more effective than in 
school, because a more complete concentra- 
tion of mind is attained through better 
bodily health. 

In conclusion, the most valuable feature 
of the camp is its democracy. I know no 
camp where rich boys herd together as in 
some private schools—would that there were 
no camps where poor boys alone are found. 
In camp, poor and rich lads stripped to their 
swimming trunks are on an absolute equality ; 
the best man wins. Courage, generosity, 
goodwill, honesty are the touchstones of 
success in camp. 
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A SPIRITED GAME OF WATER BASEBALL 


Played on floats in a lake 








THE SUCCESS OF THE 
STEAM TRAINS WITH 


OFFERING A NEW 
THE TROLLEY LINES 


HEN the electric locomotive was 
under way on one of its trials that 
day at Schenectady, New York, 

when it “found itself,’’ the steam locomotive 
of the Fast Mail was well in advance on a 
parallel line, its drivers going like mad, and 
the smoke trailing back in clouds. Did you 
ever ride in a trolley car whose motorman, 
with a grin, was overtaking a trotter on the 
road? Those strong forelegs of the horse 
were pounding the dirt with a brisk tattoo— 
but after all, the effort was pathetic. For the 
car did not limp with a shuttle motion. It 
purred and flew; and when it passed the 
horse it was sailing. That is how the electric 
locomotive, with an eight car train behind 
it, passed the steam locomotive at the New 
York Central’s trial. It merely crawled by, 


for the speed was terrific—more than sixty 
miles an hour—but the steam locomotive 
was hammering the rails, while the electric 








AN INTERURBAN ELECTRICAL TRAIN 


The motor-equipped car the locomotive of the future 





TROLLEY LINES, WITH FREIGHT-CARRYING, 
FORM OF TRANSPORTATION — THE 
UNITING — THE 


BY 


BERNARD MEIKLEJOHN 
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ELECTRICITY TRANSFORMING TRAFFIC 


ELECTRICAL LOCOMOTIVE—RAILROADS SUPPLANTING 
MOTOR-EQUIPPED CARS FOR SUBURBAN TRAFFIC — 


DINING-, AND SLEEPING-CARS, 
TRUNK LINES AND 
TRANSPORTATION OF THE FUTURE 


train was apparently sliding. It was sleek 
in comparison, too, for the steam locomotive 
was belching clouds of smoke and emitting 
jets of steam, and fuming, in general, with the 
effect that makes railroad tunnels a blot on 
our civilization. Slowly it was left behind. 
The significance of the episode was not 
merely that the type of giant electrical loco- 
motive, of which fifty are being built by the 
General Electric Company for service on the 
New York Central Railroad, proved its 
efficiency. For the trial in its larger meaning 
emphasized sensationally the transition now 
being made, wherever passengers are carried, 
to a new era in traffic. Railroads are being 
equipped with electrical power not only in 
the United States, but abroad, so extensively 
that the transportation to be furnished in 
the near future in and out of the great centres 
of population—most notably in the vicinity 
of New York City—will be practically as 
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THE NEW 


A high-speed electrical passenger engine 


convenient as trolley service to-day. Trolley 
lines, meanwhile, are spreading so widely, 
and their service is expanding with such 
variety—in freight and baggage cars, smoking 
cars, dining cars, and even sleepers—that they 
are becoming more and more like the railroads. 
The locomotives now in use may not be 
doomed to the scrap heap; indeed, engineers 
declare that the railroads would have to 
carry twelve times as much freight as they 
do to make it advisable to discard them. 
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THE FAMILIAR 


A high-speed steam passenger engine 


Steam, too, is still far cheaper to use than 
electrical power on lines remote from water- 
falls or from cities where suburban traffic 
is heavy enough to provide a steady stream 
of passengers. But with heavy third-rail 
cars in the cities now conveying people by 
subways and elevated lines to the railroads, 
with electrical locomotives or motor-equipped 
‘ars prepared to rush trains to the suburbs, 
and with suburban and interurban trolley 
lines taking up the relay and reaching every 
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WHERE AN INTERURBAN 


hamlet, a system is taking form that will soon 
permit anybody to go anywhere at almost 
any time—on electrically driven cars. 


THE ELECTRICAL LOCOMOTIVE 


Electrical locomotives have long been used 
for freight service, especially in mines. For 
a number of years they have been drawing 
passenger trains in the tunnel of the Belt Line 
Railroad circling Baltimore. Two important 
facts gave their use a recent impetus. It 
is still a form of purgatory to enter or leave 
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By courtesy of 7he Street Railway Fournal 
LINE CROSSES A RAILROAD 


Showing how the trolley right of way is beginning to resemble the railroad’s 


New York from the Grand Central Station, 
for a tunnel must be traversed that reeks so 
searchingly of smoke and gases from the 
locomotives that the windows of the trains 
must be tightly closed. Public clamor de- 
manded relief. Meanwhile the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was planning to enter the city 
through a tunnel under the Hudson River. 
A passage through such a tunnel behind a 
steam locomotive was not to be thought of. 
The Elevated Railroad discarded its steam 
locomotives for electric trains. The Subway 
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A TROLLEY SLEEPING CAR READY TO LEAVE THE INTERURBAN UNION STATION IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 















By courtesy of the Street Railway Fournal 
A BAGGAGE, EXPRESS AND MAIL TROLLEY CAR 
ON A WESTERN TROLLEY ROAD 


equipment was ordered—more electric trains. 
Electric trains promised to become the city’s 
typical means of rapid transit, and neither 
the public nor any enterprising railroad could 
permit this convenience to stop at the por- 
tals of the railroad station. Moreover, the 
turbine engine to provide motive power for 
electric generators proved a cheaper and 
more convenient means of producing elec- 
tricity than the old type of reciprocating 
engine. The public demanded better service; 
the engineers devised the means; the rail- 
roads were glad to make the needed improve- 
ments. 

First, the New York Central Railroad set 
to work to extend its terminal yards and 
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By courtesy of the Street Railway Fournal 
A COMPETITOR OF THE RAILROAD TRAIN—AN 
INTERURBAN CAR 


welcome the new power. Fifth Vice-President 
Wilgus had been advocating electrification 
for years, and he was now given scope for 
his plans. Fifty electric locomotives were 
ordered, the first of which was successfully 
tested on November 12th. These locomo- 
tives will haul through trains as fast as sixty 
miles an hour between New York and Croton 
(thirty-four miles), on the main line of the 
Central, and between New York and White 
Plains (twenty-four miles), on the Harlem 
Division. For very heavy trains two of the 
locomotives—each of which weighs ninety- 
five tons and can develop 3,000 horse-power 

will be coupled together. On trials these 
locomotives have reached a speed of seventy 
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By courtesy of the Scientific American 


A HALT AFTER RUNNING AT THE RATE OF 130 MILES AN HOUR 


A car on the Berlin-Zossen line with three trolleys—a form of equipment not considered commercially practicable by American engineers 
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miles an hour, and it is estimated that their 
capacity for quick starting will enable them 
to make up between Croton and the Grand 
Central Station for the time lost in changing 
engines at Croton. Power will be furnished 
from power-houses equipped with turbine 
generators, and sent to the locomotives by 
the third rail system. 


REVOLUTIONIZED SUBURBAN SERVICE 


The terminal improvements at the Grand 
Central Station herald an equally significant 





INTERURBAN CAR 


THE INTERIOR OF AN 


abandonment of steam for electricity. The 
New York Central and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroads, both of which 
use the terminal, have prepared to equip their 
suburban trains with electricity. President 
Mellen of the latter road has worked out 

plan for electrifying the railroad between New 
York and New Rochelle at least, and perhaps 
for a longer distance. Nineteen blocks of 
buildings have been laboriously torn away 
from the land adjoining the tracks of the Cen- 
tral near the terminal, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration; and an extension to the 
station will be built, where the electrical 
suburban trains of both railroads will be 
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A TROLLEY BAGGAGE-CAR 


received and dispatched on an underground 
level. There will be a commodious subter- 
ranean station, and the electrical trains will 
be handled much as they are in the Subway, 
to which there will be direct access. Pas- 
sengers will be able to whiz up to Forty- 
second street at the end of their day’s work 
in lower New York, step almost directly from 
the Subway trains to similar trains running 
at frequent intervals to distant suburbs, and 
reach the Connecticut State line almost as 
soon as they could ride up to Harlem three 
years ago behind the coughing “dinky”’ 
engines of the elevated. 

The Long Island Railroad will have an 
electrical system in operation this summer. 





WHERE 60,000 VOLTS ARE REDUCED AUTOMATICALLY 
TO 3,300 


A transformer-house on an interurban line in Indiana 

















Here is a railroad that spreads its tracks all 
over Long Island. Over much of the terri- 
tory it is paralleled by trolley lines. And as 
its business is almost exclusively passenger 
traffic, the conditions of operation do not 
differ widely from the conditions on the 
Elevated and in the Subway in New York. 
When the engineers of the Elevated dis- 
covered, as they shortly did, that electricity 
was a cheaper as well as a cleaner motive 
power than steam, what could be a better 
argument for electrifying the Long Island? 
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mitted itself to the replacing of one kind of 
locomotive by another. However serviceable 
electric locomotives may be for hauling 
freight trains, or through passenger trains, 
they do not give the flexibility that is one 
of the strong points of cars equipped with 
motors. The electrification of railroads has 
proceeded slowly, however, partly because 
a thorough transformation would necessitate 
discarding valuable locomotives. The adop- 
tion of motor-equipped cars would make it 
necessary to discard a good many passenger 


Removing nineteen city blocks in New York for the new terminal of the New York Central Railroad 


So the turbines are now running, the cars are 
ordered, and, certainly by the autumn, com- 
muters who live between New York and 
Jamaica will ride to and fro in electrical 
trains. The Pennsylvania, the West Shore, 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
will also enter New York with electric power. 

But is the electrical locomotive or the 
motor-equipped car to be the type of engine 
destined to become as familiar to us as the 
steam locomotive? Neither the Long Island 
Railroad nor the Pennsylvania has com- 


coaches, too. The first introduction of elec- 
tric power on the New York Central, then, took 
but a short step forward—adding a new kind 
of locomotive to haul the old kind of car. But 
the new suburban system will mean new cars, 
and these will be motor cars. The trains will be 
made up as the Elevated and Subway trains 
are now made up—in trains with motor- 
equipped cars alternating with “dead”’ ones. 
The other railroads are considering similar 
equipment. It is even doubtful whether 
electric locomotives will ever run through 
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the Pennsylvania tunnel. But anyone who 
has ever seen the Subway and Elevated trains 
in New York, Boston, or Chicago has seen 
the train of the future as it will move within 
a radius of thirty miles of the greater cities. 
In those trains the motorman’s controller 
does not merely start the power on the lead- 
ing car; it moves a compressed air device 
which starts the motors on every one of the 
live cars in the train at once. You may be 
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of future convenience that lie in the use of 
electricity for motive power. 

Now all this means that the railroads are 
beginning to approach the trolley lines in their 
form of service. The movement is not con- 
fined to New York. The Colorado & Southern 
will have an electrical service running in and 
out of Denver very shortly, and for some time 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road has run electrical trains on some of its 
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A TROLLEY SLEEPING-CAR 


Showing the comfort an interurban line may offer 


riding in the seventh car of the train; that 
car is as much a locomotive as the one on 
which the motorman rides. This mobility 
of the units in a train will make it possible for 
the railroads to adjust their service to the 
traffic in a way that is impossible for steam 
trains. A car can be dropped anywhere on the 
line, and it will still be capable of moving under 
its own power. It is necessary only to hint 


at this flexibility to suggest the possibilities 


branch lines in Connecticut. Several English 
railroads are replacing steam with electricity, 
and at least one railroad in Australia. The 
passenger traffic, moreover, makes as heavy 
demands on the suburban railroads serving 
other cities as New York traffic makes. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad transports more 
than 18,000,0c00 suburban passengers every 
year to and from San Francisco; more than 
25,000,000 suburbanites pass through the 




















union stations in Boston every year; and 
similar smaller armies besiege the terminals 
daily in other cities. Infrequent inflexible 
steam trains will scarcely be endured in these 
other places after the New York installations 
have proved successful. For anything but 
long journeys we have already outgrown 
smoky, cindery, ‘‘steam-cars.”’ 


EXPANDING TROLLEY SERVICE 


Meanwhile the trolley lines are more and 
more usurping railroad functions. The whole 
street railway mileage of the country fifteen 
years ago was only a little more than 8,000 
miles; now there are more than 30,000 miles 
of track, and the number of rides taken by 
each inhabitant in a year has doubled. 
Massachusetts, New York and California 
are netted with trolley lines. It is now 
possible to go from Portland, Maine, to New 
York by trolley without a break; and with 
slight breaks a passenger might go on beyond 
the Mississippi. West of New York the cars 
increase in size and speed, and multiply their 
facilities, till one reaches Ohio and Indiana, 
where the great interurban lines scarcely 
differ from the railroads in service. 

Enter the trolley terminal at the corner 
of Illinois and Market Streets in Indianapolis. 
The station is not so complete a structure as 
a great railroad station, for the cars run in at 
one end and out at the ther, but here are 
waiting rooms, a freight room, and a baggage 
room, a café, ticket offices and a rest room. 
You step into a long commodious local car, 
provided with smoking and toilet apartments, 
and the car is off. Or your destination is 
Dayton, Ohio, via the Dayton and Western 
Traction line. The car you enter might be a 
Pullman. The porter leads you to a com- 
fortable wicker chair which you have engaged 
beforehand, and asks you if you will have 
lunch. The waiter serves you from a well- 
stocked kitchen such a meal as you might 
have in a Pullman buffet car, and when you 
have lighted your cigar in a cozy leather 
chair in the carpeted smoking room you are 
bowling away for a run of 108 miles that will 
take but a little more than four hours. You 
speed across country in a comfortable apart- 
ment with broad plate-glass windows and 
mahogany woodwork—for the car closely 
resembles a railroad coach—and as you look 
out across the flying fields your sensation is 
hardly different from that of riding in a train, 
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except that you smell no smoke and no cinders 
make you blink. 

Nine interurban lines run out of this 
Indianapolis station for all towns of any 
importance within one hundred miles of the 
city. The cars arrive and start on schedule 
time. There is no more fuss and bother than 
in any city spot where trolley lines run. In 
Indiana alone the twenty-three interurban 
companies operate more than eight hundred 
miles of track all built within seven years. 
If all this mileage were put into a single 
track operated so as to be typical of the 
conditions now prevailing, it would reach 
from Indianapolis to New York. A trip 
over it one way would take less than thirty- 
nine hours at a fare of $12.75, as against 
twenty-one hours by train at a fare of $19. 
The line would follow its own right of way 
over a large part of the distance. 

There is an unbroken stretch of interurban 
line from Corry, Pennsylvania, near the New 
York State line that runs through Cleveland 
and Toledo, up around the western end of Lake 
Erie to Detroit, and from Detroit on to Bay 
City, Michigan, on the north, and across the 
State to Kalamazoo on the west, 480 miles 
from Corry. When projected lines are com- 
pleted connection will be made with Southern 
Ohio and Central Indiana systems. On the 
Jackson and Battle Creek line the cars have 
an “observation end,” and cars equipped 
with lounging chairs in the smoking com- 
partment are common. On the Lake Shore 
Electric Railway, which runs no buffet car, 
a caterer provides the passengers of the 
“noon limited”’. with lunch at one of the 
stopping places. The Columbus and Zanes- 
ville line runs sleeping cars with capacity for 
twenty-four passengers in the daytime and 
twenty at night. The cars have chair seats 
and footstools and individual reading lamps. 
Even electric cigar-lighters are provided 
in the smoking compartment. Herein lies 
another imitation of railroad methods. These 
sleeping cars are maintained by the Holland 
Palace Car Company on an arrangement with 
the troliey line such as the Pullman Company 
makes with the trunk lines. The speed made 
by “‘limited”’ cars with such facilities as these 
runs as high as forty-five miles an hour. In 
estimating the difference between service on 
one of these “‘limiteds”” and on a steam train 
connections must be considered. But assume 
that one wishes to go from Indianapolis to 
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Zanesville, Ohio. The trolley car would 
start from Indianapolis at 7:10 in the morning 
and arrive at 6:30 in the evening. By train, 
because of difficulty in making connections, 
the trip would last from 8:10 in the morning 
until 8:20 in the evening. The fare by train 
would be $6.95; by trolley $4.70. 


FREIGHT SERVICE BY TROLLEY 


But it is not in passenger traffic alone 
that the interurban lines are following close 
on the path of the railways. Not only may 
you take baggage with you on thany of the 
lines, but freight cars, milk cars, fruit cars, 
package expresses and even cars for trans- 
porting live stock are run, even in direct 
competition with the railroads. The Chicago, 
Harvard and Lake Geneva Railway exchanges 
business with the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. One-third of the road’s business is freight 
traffic. Freight is carried at the rate of five 
cents for one hundred pounds, though no 
package is carried for less than ten cents. It 
transports live stock shipments, and, in sum- 
mer, it runs refrigerator cars for milk and 
butter. There is a ‘‘ Lemon Growers’ Express”’ 
to carry fruit between Los Angeles and Santa 
Monica in California. The lines terminating 
in Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Dayton and other 
great centres of the Middle Western web do 
‘a regular freight business. Of course, it will 
be a long time before electric railways will 
compete with the steam railroads in carrying 
heavy freight, but for providing farmers with 
a swift means of getting such farm produce 
as milk to market quickly, the interurban 
lines stopping at every cross road and lane 
have proved a boon to the rural districts. 

The officers of one line running out of Day- 
ton, Ohio, have enthusiastically undertaken 
to develop their freight business by developing 
the country through which the line runs. 
This road found a package express traffic not 
so profitable as regular freight business. 
Farmers, therefore, were invited to meetings 
where officers of a cold storage company in the 
city and officers of the car line made speeches 
to them, urging them to take advantage of 
information given by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, inorder to get better 
crops, and suggesting that their garden truck 
could be marketed more speedily by the use 
of the trolley line than in any other way. This 
propaganda has moved some of the farmers 
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to change from producing grain, wheat and 
tobacco at from $70 to $80 an acré to garden 
truck for which they can receive three or even 
four times as much. 

The Electric Baggage Company sends out 
of Cleveland twenty-two freight and baggage 
cars every day. The farmers send their 
milk, eggs and other farm products into the 
city and receive city goods in return. Service 
like this is enjoyed by the fruit growers out- 
side of Buffalo and Detroit. In Southern 
California, the trolley lines not only serve 
the farmers but conduct an information 
bureau, where they furnish information to 
prospective settlers in order to encourage 
them to take farms along the lines. On one 
road in Ohio a freight agent calls up by the 
telephone the farmers along the route of his 
cars, inquires what they have to sell, and then 
endeavors to make arrangements for the sale, 
so that his road may have the business of 
transporting the freight. The Lake Shore 
Electric Company is doing its utmost to 
develop fruit growing in the district it serves. 

It is estimated that 50 per cent. of the 
small freight business going to Detroit from 
the surrounding country is carried by the 
Detroit, Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor Road, 
which carries fish as well as other articles 
of food to market. On some roads baggage 
is not carried in the passenger cars but in 
regular baggage cars. The Lake Shore Road, 
for example, carries an average of 2,000 trunks 
a month, checked free, in cars in almost every 
respect like the baggage cars of railroads. 
On the Cleveland and Eastern Railway, as 
on many others, a regular milk business is done 
every day. Farmers drive down to the trolley 
line regularly and load their cans into the 
milk car, giving the conductor a twenty-cent 
ticket for every ten-gallon can. The farmers 
buy their tickets in large numbers and prac- 
tically pay the fare of each can as it is loaded 
on the train. Nor is this kind of freight 
business confined to the interurban lines. In 
New York City package express cars run up 
and down on the Third Avenue line, and there 
is some discussion about running freight cars 
in the Subway. Chicago has in daily oper- 
ation a subway line twenty-two miles long 
in which nothing but freight is carried. In 
most places the trolley lines have built up their 
business in competition with the railroads, 
not so much by offering lower rates as by 
furnishing shippers with a swift and flexible 














service that railroads could not give, and often 
because they can reach shippers far from the 
main railroad lines. The most significant 
feature of the development of the freight 
business is that in some places, as on the 
Chicago, Harvard and Lake Geneva line, 
there is an interchange of traffic with the 
railroads. 


RAILROADS JOINING WITH TROLLEY LINES 


And here is a hint of the closely woven 
traffic system of the future. It was not until 
recently that the freight and passenger busi- 
ness of the trolley lines began to trench on the 
functions of the railroads. For a long time 
the trolley roads seemed fitted merely for 
the heavy and frequent passenger traffic of 
cities. But now that they are duplicating 
every feature of railroad transportation from 
high speed and luxury to heavy freight 
facilities, the railroads are beginning to feel 
their competition. The next step on the part 
of the railroads was inevitable. The Boston 
& Maine Railroad have acquired control of 
trolley lines in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire; the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad controls 57 per cent. of the 
trolley lines in Connecticut; the New York 
Central has been buying trolley lines in Cen- 
tral New York and the Southern Pacific 
Railroad has secured a controlling interest in 
the vast system of street railways that cover 
Southern California. Men who have heavy 
railroad interests are said now to own the 
subway line in Chicago. In all these cases 
business wisdom will compel the officers of the 
systems to develop the trolley lines to help 
the railroads, and to develop the traffic of the 
railroads to help the trolley lines, so that 
both investments will be profitable. Here 
then, are the two typical forms of transit 
being welded into one. 


INVENTIONS THAT MAKE FOR ADVANCE 


The extension of this welded system to all 
parts of the country since it depends on the 
electrification of railroads will be delayed 
until some cheaper method of producing 
electricity is discovered than is now known, 
or until the great mass of through traffic 
becomes heavier. It is feasible now only 
within the suburbs of cities or within 150 
miles or so of Niagara Falls or some other 
great cataract where electricity can be pro- 
duced cheaply, as in California, for example, 
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where long distance transmission of elec- 
tricity produced by waterfalls is carried fur- 
ther than anywhere else in the world. The 
development of the suburban systems now 
being installed has been brought about 
through the use of the turbine, which is espe- 
cially adapted to turning electric generators. 

The future extension of the interurban lines 
also may depend, in a measure, on the 
cheaper use of electricity. A very significant 
step has already been made in this direction. 
It has been loosely said that the United 
States is behind foreign countries in the devel 
opment of electric traction, because a car 
has been run experimentally on the Berlin- 
Zossen line in Germany which has attained 
a speed of 133 miles an hour, which is faster 
than any electric car has run in the United 
States. But a glance at the illustration of 
this car shows a form of trolley construction 
that American engineers consider imprac- 
ticable. This line employs the three phase 
system, which requires three trolley lines, 
making three points of contact for the elec- 
trical current. Furthermore, it has been pos- 
sible to send electricity only at low voltage 
on American lines, because the car motors 
have been able to use only a direct current, 
which does not permit a high voltage. 

But there is an interurban line projected 
from Indianapolis to Cincinnati which has been 
built and is now in operation as far as Rush- 
ville, Indiana. This line has an alternating 
current equipment. The substations neces- 
sary on other electrical railways, expensive 
to equip and operate, are here replaced by 
small transformer stations in which a high 
speed alternating current which is transmitted 
as rapidly as 60,000 volts is automatically 
reduced to the 1,100 volts used by the motors 
on the cars. These motors are of the alter- 
nating current type. For many years the 
Westinghouse Company has been endeavoring 
to build a successful motor of this type, seeing 
in it the solution of the problem of the cheap 
use of electrical power. Engineers all over 
the world are watching the operation of the 
line with the deepest interest, for in the suc- 
cess of the alternating equipment, which is 
now assured, is the germ of a marvelous 
expansion of the interurban railways. With 
the turbine engine, then, as the future prime 
mover and alternating current motors as the 
machinery for applying the power, the elec- 
trical future of traffic is assured. 
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HE CONFESSIONS 





OF A COMMERCIAL 
SENATOR 


I GAIN POLITICAL CONTROL OF THE STATE AND THROUGH BUSINESS CONNECTIONS 
SECURE ELECTION TO THE SENATE BY FOLLOWING THE RULES OF THE GAME 


A STUDY FROM LIFE 


city made necessary by business opera- 

tions dependent on franchises, I became 
the most influential citizen. I was Chairman 
of the Republican Committee, and raised 
all the campaign funds. My enemies called 
me “The Boss.’”’ The companies which I 
directed were the largest contributors to both 
parties; in fact, we kept the organizations alive 
between elections. And as time went on we 
became inixed up in State affairs. 

All sorts of measures were constantly be- 
fore the Assembly, and we found it necessary 
to look after the legislative ticket. I was 
frequently called to Washington to confer 
with the President and the Senators from the 
State. In connection with them I disposed 
of the Federal patronage, and gradually came 
to be influential in State matters and to be 
entrusted with the local campaign in national 
affairs. 1 had found it advisable to acquire an 
interest in one of the local papers. The paper 
was not only profitable, but we found it 
expedient to be able to mould public opinion 
and in this way protect our many interests 
from the assaults of sensational journals. 

I began to feel the joy of power. Politics 
had come to envelop my business. I could 
not let go of one without letting go of the 
other. Under the laws of the State we could 
not secure perpetual franchises as is done in 
the East, and the council still retained a large 
measure of control over service and charges. 
After the fight with Mayor Ballantyne, whom 
we had driven into retirement, this fact be- 
came even more apparent to me. Ballantyne 
had created a lasting sentiment in the city 
that was hostile to the gas and street railway 
companies. The people criticised the service, 
and opposed little extensions. We were put 
to many petty annoyances. Our property 
was now assessed for taxation on the same 


Aas gaining the political control of my 





basis as other personal property, but an 
agitation had arisen in the State to assess our 
franchises at their market value. This, if 
done, would cost us hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year. 

Things were slowly getting beyond my con- 
trol. The Democratic party had enjoyed a 
taste of power, and the men with whom Bal- 
lantyne had surrounded himself were tarred 
with his opinions. Moreover, there was a 
growing tendency to vote independently in 
city elections. A sentiment for municipal 
ownership was growing in both parties. There 
was talk about regulation, reduced fares, and 
free transfers, and about cheaper gas. But 
we really had more to fear from the State 
Legislature, than from the city, for locally 
we had been able to control both parties, and 
so long as we could have convention noiin- 
ations we had little to fear. 

In the Legislature, however, we had been 
annoyed by the activity of Senator Bradley, 
the recognized leader of the Senate. He had 
secured the assent of the upper house to a 
measure abolishing nominating conventions 
and substituting direct primaries. He had 
carried on an aggressive fight for the taxation 
of all railroads, telegraph, telephone, street 
railway, gas and mining companies on their 
franchise value measured by the market 
value of their stock and bonds. He had 
worked this measure through the Senate along 
with the primary election law. This would 
have quadrupled the taxes on my mining and 
railway properties, and more than trebled 
the assessment of our street railway ‘and gas 
properties. ‘ 

In order to encompass the defeat of these 
measures we had called in United States 
Senator Stillman who had come from Wash- 
ington on an imperative telegram from me. 
Stillman was a brilliant speaker, and had 
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managed to acquire a large fortune as attorney 
for large corporations. We had retained him 
at an extravagant figure to protect our interest 
before the Assembly. Through his influence 
a hurried caucus of the Republican members of 
the lower house was called, and a resolution 
passed substituting a harmless taxing meas- 
ure based upon gross receipts for.the one 
Bradley had passed in the Senate. The cau- 
cus also declared against the direct primary 
bill. When Bradley’s measures came over 
from the Senate, they were referred to a com- 
mittee from which they could not be with- 
drawn except by the action of the House. In 
this way we pigeon-holed these matters, for 
if they had once come before the House public 
opinion would have forced their passage. 
Stillman had managed this with the members 
by threats, cajolery and promise of Federal 
patronage. 

We had got through the Assembly with 
safety, but Bradley had now grown ambitious, 
and had recently announced his candidacy 
for the Governorship, and the farmers and 
newspapers in the smaller towns were sup- 
porting him. It was manifestly necessary to 
beat him in the convention. 

I canvassed the situation carefully, and 
finally went to Washington. I called directly 
upon Senator Williams, the senior Senator 
from the State. He was an old man who had 
served the State continuously ever since the 
Civil War. His third term as Senator was 
expiring and he was a candidate for reélection 
before the Assembly to be elected in the fall. 
The affection and esteem of the people for his 
long service rendered the retention of his 
seat practically dependent upon his own 
wishes. He was one of the few poor men in 
the Senate. He supplemented his salary by 
literary work and lecturing. 

I bluntly told him that I had come down 
to see about the candidacy of Bradley for the 
Governorship. 

“You know, Senator,” I said, “Bradley 
gave us trouble in the Assembly last winter. 
He introduced a lot of radical bills and is not 
safe. He’s trying to throw all the burdens 
of taxation upon the rich and won’t listen to 
reason. If he were permitted to pass his 
legislation, it would barfkrupt a lot of cor- 
porations who have built up the State. Now, 
I came to find out how you stood toward him, 
for, of course, we can’t permit him to have the 
nomination for Governor. With vour in- 
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fluence we can beat him, and we have about 
decided to support John Martin, a banker, 
from the eastern part of the State, who is a 
conservative and reliable man and who has 
generously contributed to the party’s success 
for years. With your help and that of Sen- 


‘ator Stillman, we'll be able to defeat Bradley 


and nominate Martin, and I came to see you 
in order to explain the situation.”’ 

“Why,” said he, surprised, “I fear I can- 
not help you. I couldn’t do anything like 
that. I was in the same regiment with 
Bradley’s father in the war. He comes from 
my own county and I have been proud to 
watch over the young man’s career since he 
has been in the Senate. I know he is per- 
fectly honest, and has always been a reliable 
party man and I think he has earned this 
nomination by his good work in the Assembly. 
I had intended writing letters to my friends 
throughout the State to help the young man. 
Further than this, when I was last elected he 
made the nominating speech for me for the 
Senate, and, in so far as I made any campaign, 
he looked after it forme. You can see, Mr.—, 
that I could not go back on him now, even 
though I were so inclined, and I am sorry 
that you feel toward him the way you do.” 

I urged all the considerations I could, but 
I was rather indifferent to his decision, for 
he had little practical influence. His popu- 
larity lay with the people rather than with 
the organization. 

Moreover, I was maturing other plans. I 
had now accumulated a large fortune. It 
was constantly increasing and required poli- 
tical rather than business skill. Our street 
railway franchise made us secure for fifty 
years, and our earnings were increasing fast. 
Through Stillman I had met most of the 
leaders in the United States Senate. And 
as I looked about that body, I noticed that 
the majority of them were business men like 
myself. In fact, most of the Northern States 
were represented by men whose interests 
were identical with my own. The West was 
largely represented by mining kings, and 
the Middle and Eastern States had sent rail- 
way and street railway owners and men who 
had risen to eminence as railway attorneys. 
There were few Northern States outside of 
New England which were not represented 
by business men of my class. If those men 
could get into the United States Senate, 
why shouldn’t I? 
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After leaving Senator Williams I went 
immediately to see Senator Stillman. 
“Stillman,” I said, ‘“we’ve got to beat 
Bradley for the nomination. He’s danger- 
ous, and if he carries his plan through, he 
will not only break up your control of your 
city but will tax our properties out of ex- 
istence. We want you to use your influence 
to beat him in the convention. Couldn’t you 
send for some of your postmasters and revenue 
officers and go over the situation? Martin is 
perfectly acceptable to us for governor, and 
he has backed you up in your campaigns.”’ 
Stillman agreed to send for his men. 


THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE SENATE 


That night I started home. I stopped off 
to see McGuire, who was the boss in the second 
largest city in the State. I had known him 
for a number of years, and in the preceding 
session of the Assembly we had used his 
influence to beat Bradley’s measures. In 
his early days, he had been a paving con- 
tractor. He had drifted into the saloon 
business and was said to control the gambling 
outfits of the city. He owned a stone quarry 
and a brick works, and represented an Eastern 
asphalt paving company. His materials were 
specified in all paving and sewer contracts, 
and he had grown to be a man of financial as 
well as political influence. He had handled 
in the council the franchises for the local 
street railway company, which were subse- 
quently sold out to an Eastern syndicate at a 
big profit, and he was said to be desirous of 
securing legislation from the next Assembly 
for the brewers’ syndicate. 

We speedily came to terms. He controlled 
the delegation from his county to the State 
Convention, and would make up the legis- 
lative ticket. I arranged that our delegation 
to the Assembly would back his measures, if 
he would support Martin for governor and me 
for the United States Senate. He already 
hated Senator Williams, who had ignored all 
his recommendations in making Federal ap- 
pointments, and had lost no opportunity to 
condemn his political methods. 

To make things even more secure, I called 
a conference of the leading railway officials 
of the State. All the railroads had local 


attorneys to look after their interests in the 
counties through which their roads passed, 
and ,had great influence with the county 
auditors. 


I explained to them the dangers 
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of Bradley’s election. We worked out a 
plan of campaign. I secured promises of 
substantial campaign subscriptions, but better 
than that, the roads actively entered pol- 
itics themselves. They decided to get in 
touch with their local attorneys, and have 
them make a fight to be elected delegates to 
the State Convention and where possible 
run for the Legislature themselves. This 
was easy inasmuch as most of the local at- 
torneys had been selected because of their 
political prominence. I took a list of their 
attorneys, and aided them in their campaigns. 
I was treasurer of the State Committee, and 
distributed the campaign funds myself. 

On the convening of the State Convention, 
we had perfected our arrangements. We 
controlled the temporary chairman who 
appointed the committee on credentials 
which passed upon contesting delegations. 
The committee threw out a number of counties 
representing Bradley, and by this means we 
increased our majority on the floor. The 
committee on permanent organization re- 
ported officers favorable to us and, although 
Bradley made a vigorous fight, Martin was 
easily nominated and only ambiguous resolu- 
tions on taxation and election reform were 
incorporated into the platform. 

The following November, the State ticket 
was elected by a large majority and the 
Republicans had an easy control of both 
houses in the Assembly. A few wecks before 
the Assembly convened, interviews with 
prominent politicians appeared in a number 
of the leading papers suggesting my candidacy 
for the Senate. These were backed by 
editorials to the same effect, saying that 
it was a business age and business men were 
needed to deal with the large affairs of the 
Nation. They said that our expanding 
trade, the necessity of a protective tariff and 
measures of this sort demanded that we have 
men of business experience in politics if 
America were to take her proper place in the 
fainily of nations. 

On the convening of the Assembly, caucuses 
of the Senate and House were held for the 
nomination of speaker and clerk. These 
offices were most important to us. The 
speaker made up all committees, and the 
clerk, through his influence and his control 
of legislative matters, was able to be of great 
assistance in parliamentary ways. Our can- 
didates for these offices were chosen with but 
































little opposition. The chief fight was to be 
over the legislation demanded by the brewers 
and over the United States Senatorship. 

I opened headquarters at the leading hotel 
and announced my candidacy for the Senate. 
I called in the representatives from the 
country districts. I was sure of my own 
delegation and that of McGuire, as well as of 
some friends of Senator Stillman. I also 
set the wires in motion to New York and 
Chicago, and secured the support of railroad 
corporations, who suggested to their attorneys, 
of whom there were a half-dozen in the 
Assembly, that it would be a courtesy which 
they would appreciate if they would support 
me for the Senate. This was effective in 
most cases. 

I had placed the outside conduct of my 
campaign in the hands of Buckley and Mc- 
Gann, whose experience in our many local 
fights stood me in good stead. I told them 
that I did not want to know what they did or 
how they accomplished it, but that my 
friends had raised a campaign fund of $20,000 
which had been deposited for their use, and 
that they might have some entertaining to do 
with some of the members. 

I was soon certain of election. There was 
strong opposition, however, and pronounced 
indignation among the country members over 
the retirement of Senator Williams. Some 
bitter speeches were made in the caucus and 
many of the papers of the State opposed me 
with vehemence. But so long as I had the 
votes at my back I could ignore such voices 
—especially as they would be just as loud in 
my support as soon as the election was over. 
For the country mewspaper subsists on 
political patronage. Its revenue comes from 
the publication of ordinances and the printing 
of party documents and political matter. 

My name was the only one presented to the 
caucus: Senator Williams had announced that 
he would not be a candidate for re-election. 
Bradley had been on the ground looking after 
the candidacy of Williams. But he had no 
organization and nothing to offer to the men, 
for we controlled the State organization, had 
organized both houses and many men were 
willing to trade their votes for the Senatorship 
for positions on good committees, like Railways 
and Transportation, Corporations, Judiciary 
and City. Bradley made some disagreeable 
charges; said it was the first time in the 
history of the State that money had been 
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openly used in the election of a Senator and 
that the Commonwealth had now passed into 
the hands of a triumvirate of Bosses, Boodle 
and Beer. 

But we had eliminated Bradley from State 
politics. He and his socialistic theories and 
high-sounding virtues had been discredited be- 
fore the convention. Before the session ended, 
we were able to secure some much needed 
legislation permitting street railway, gas and 
electric lighting companies to consolidate. 
We also made is impossible for cities to grant 
competing franchises where grants had already 
been made to existing coinpanies, and in this 
way made ourselves secure from companies 
organized merely to be bought out. As for 
the Brewery Syndicate, the legislation which 
it desired was harmless, and though there was 
some opposition to it, it was readily passed 
in the closing days of the session. 

I had now reached the consummation of 
my ambitions. The United States Senator- 
ship was the highest office in the gift of the 
people, for it was more permanent than the 
Presidency, and by the rules of courtesy 
almost equally powerful. It also put me in 
the best possible position to look out for my 
business interests. I knew that I could 
arrange with Senator Stillman so as to have 
control of the patronage in my end of the 
State and by this means I would be able to 
control the politics of my city and also the 
State Legislature. Even should the city get 
out from under our control, I could secure 
legislation from the Assembly which would 
block any attempted regulation, competition 
or the like. Moreover, through the control 
of the city and State organization, I could 
make the nominations for the bench and in 
this way secure men whose temperament or 
character I could rely on in case our franchises 
came before the court for regulation. 

In this sense, the United States Senate was 
a vantage ground of supreme importance. 
No investment compared with it, for through 
it I could control all of the agencies which 
could injure or promote my business interests. 

My election was received with approval by 
business men throughout the country and 
by those newspapers which were interested in 
the commercial advancement of the country. 
On the other hand, some of the Eastern 
papers, the mugwump sort who are opposed 
to all progress and are constantly attacking 
the things. that have made our country what 
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it is, and who scold at everything progressive, 
were pretty severe. But my long experience 
in politics had made me rather indifferent to 
what the newspapers might say. I had 
learned that the people have a short memory 
and that success easily gilds public opinion. 


THE RULES OF THE GAME 


By this time I had learned two things 
thoroughly. One was, that if you want to 
get rich, get society to work for you. The 
other thing was, that this can only be done 
by making a business of politics. You can- 
not get very rich in any other way. I had 
an instinct for this fact as a boy. I had 
constantly followed this principle in all my 
business enterprises. I never got mixed up in 
retail businesses, nor in any manufacturing 
enterprises except one, and in that I was 
backed up by well-protected patent rights. 
I recently noticed that Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller says that the only way for a man to get 
on in this world is to save, to be economical, 
to “watch the gas bills.” That’s all very 
well if a man expects to spend his life as a 
bank clerk. It’s good advice for a trust 
company to post in its windows and urge 
upon its depositors. It was probably all 
right, too, when Benjamin Franklin got out 
his Almanac; but this sort of philosophy 
won’t make a man rich. No! Men don’t 
grow rich by saving their gas bills any more 
than they do by working overtime for some- 
body else. The great captains of industry 
and the financial leaders of to-day didn’t 
follow this road. 

It’s much the same way with competitive 
business. Just about the time you get a 
good thing started some one else comes 
along with something better, or hard times 
intervene, and cut off the profits, if they do 
not land you in bankruptcy. The fact is 
that the average business mortality in the 
United States is about 3 per cent. a year; 
that is, 100 per cent. every thirty-three years. 
In other words, a man has just a fighting 
chance of being in business at the end of his 
life if he follows such advice or enters the 
strictly competitive field of business. 

And you cannot make a great deal of money, 
by that I mean millions, by just having a 
lot of other men work for you. Not but that 
there are great opportunities in manufac- 
turing enterprises and considerable money 
is made in them: but they involve the hardest 
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sort of work, years of experience, an awful 
brain fag, with the odds pretty heavy against 
success. 

The secret of great wealth is to make 
society work for you. If you are big enough, 
make the whole world work for you. If 
you cannot do that, be content to have the 
United States work for you. If that is 
impossible, get some city to work for you. 
Even the latter is a big enough proposition 
to put millions in your purse. 

I had been content with a growing city, with 
occasional excursions into the State. If 
you own a franchise and can add a portion of 
a cent to your fares or a few cents a thousand 
to your gas, the return will come in at the 
end of the quarter in a way that will surprise 
you. This is the way to make millions. 

An examination of the Blue Book of Amer- 
ican millionaires shows a surprisingly insignifi- 
cant number of merchant princes. There 
may be one or two in each big city, but no 
more. A somewhat larger number of manu- 
facturers keep their place in this roster from 
year to year. They did not know this rule 
of the game—and achieved success by their 
own labors and that of their employees. 
But the big men, those you read about, the 
Napoleons of finance who have girded this 
country with railways, express, telegraph 
and telephone lines; the men who operate 
on a gigantic scale, have all made society 
work for them. The full beauty of this 
idea did not appear to me until I got into the 
gas and street railway business. I had a 
monopoly that everybody had to use. Every 
immigrant who landed in the city, every 
child that was born, made money for us. 
The census returns were a sort of trial balance 
indicative of our dividends. Earnings grew 
from ro per cent. to 15 per cent. a year. 
The same thing happened to my real estate. 
Some property that I bought for $3,000, 
when I first came to the city, now yields five 
times that sum in ground rents every year. 
It lies down by the Central Bank, and every 
ten years it goes up from 30 per cent. to 100 
per cent. If the city ever has a million 
inhabitants, as its present rate of growth 
promises, that property alone wil] yield annu- 
ally more than the salary of the President of 
the United States amounts to. 

A piece of land in a rapidly growing city, a 
franchise, a coal, iron or copper mine, will 
permit a man to go abroad in his private 



























yacht and come back five years hence to find 
his land, franchise or mines more valuable 
than when he went away. Society will have 
been busy all the time. 

It is this very fact that makes politics a 
necessary part of a big business. In any one 
of the big Eastern States it is worth millions 
to be able to control the party in power. 
All sorts of emergencies arise which require 
attention. In the city there are constant 
attempts on the part of the council to regu- 
late, to reduce rates of fare or charges, to 
increase service or to invite competition. 
In a lot of Western cities there is much talk 
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of municipal ownership. Constant demands 
are being made on Congress or the legisla- 
tures to interfere with the operations of 
private business. And these demands can 
only he headed off by making a business of 
politics. 

It’s not thrift, prudence or the saving of 
gas bills that makes the millionaire, it’s the 
getting possession of a monopoly, and then 
letting society work. With that in one 
hand, and with the other hand in politics, it 
is possible for one man to do more in a few 
weeks’ time than a whole army watching its 
pennies, dimes and dollars. 


JAPAN'S PEACE NEGOTIATORS 


THE MEN WHO WILL TREAT WITH THE DIPLOMATS OF RUSSIA—HOW MARQUIS 
ITO, COUNT OKUMA, AND THEIR LIEUTENANTS ROSE TO POWER—AN INTIMATE 
ACCOUNT OF JAPANESE POLITICS AND OF THE REAL LEADERS OF THE NATION 


BY 
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the world with their signal triumphs 
over the Russians at Chemulpo and at 
Port Arthur, the statesmen of Japan have 
been overshadowed in public interest; while 
the names of admirals and generals have been 
exalted. But now that the world is tired of 
the war, and rumors of peace are in the air, 
the statesmen, the stage managers of the 
gigantic drama, will again appear as the 
negotiators of the terms with Russia. 
Russia’s clever diplomacy has in years past 
played very successful games, and_ the 
Japanese diplomats have often fallen into 
Russian traps. To say nothing about the 
exchange, in 1874, of the compact strip of 
Saghalien Island for the scattered rocks of the 
Kuriles, mostly inaccessible, the part Russia 
played at the end of the China-Japan War 
was characteristic. Though Marquis Ito’s 
Cabinet had vaguely apprehended some inter- 
ference from some country in the arrange- 
ments, it did not know how the interference 
would come, despite the fact that it had such 
distinguished representatives as Barons Nishi, 
Aoki and Sone at St. Petersburg, Berlin, and 
Paris. Meanwhile, Russia, through her Am- 


S* CE Admirals Uriu and Togo surprised 





bassador, Count Cassini, now Ambassador to 
the United States, made a compact with 
China, whereby China was to take back 
from Japan the Liao Tung Peninsula, only to 
give it to Russia. Although it is still an open 
question whether it was a wise policy for 
Japan to yield to Russia’s will as she did at 
that time, yet the fact remains that Marquis 
Ito did not know how to take measures to 
prevent the coalition of the three Continental 
European powers, before it was formed. He 
had waited for things to turn one way or 
another; and when things turned, he had to 
yield to the dictates of Russia. 

Since then ten years have elapsed. Now 
the Japanese statesmen are confronted with a 
situation similar to that of ten years ago, but 
graver. Russia is endeavoring through every 
secret method to bring about a similar coali- 
tion of Powers, which she expects will use its 
influence in compelling Japan to come to 
favorable terms. Have the lessons the Japan- 
ese statesmen learned ten years ago been 
sufficient to make them diplomats of such 
order that they will avoid the traps the 
Russians are now laying? Will they be as 
successful as the admirals and generals? 
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In order to study the development of 
Japan’s diplomacy, one must bear in mind 
the condition of the political parties. In 
Japanese politics, the influence of men from 
four of the feudal clans, Satsuma, Choshiu, 
Tosa and Hizen, is paramount, for the mem- 
bers of these clans were the principal workers 
in the restoration of the Mikado’s govern- 
ment to power in 1868. The domain of the 
Choshiu clan was at the western end of 
Hondo. The clan was the hereditary rival 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate, which held the 
real power in Japan before the accession of 
the present Emperor, and its leader, the 
Daimio Mori, led the movement which finally 
overthrew the Shogunate. The retainers of 
Mori live in the memory of the Japanese. 
Their combined influence educated the junior 
statesmen of the same clan, among them Ito, 
Yamagata, and Inoue, who are among the 
elder statesmen of to-day. 

The Choshiuan, like the Athenian of old, 
is a man of cool head, eloquent, clever, fit 
to be a statesman. But his statesmanship 
lacks aggressiveness—he is prone to com- 
promise when a political dispute arises. 
Marquis Ito, for example, who is the repre- 
sentative Choshiuan, compromised with the 
commander of the European and the American 
fleets, when they were about to bombard 
Shiminoseki after an international dispute 
before the Restoration. He was not anxious 
to enter the war ten years ago, but was rather 
forced into it by the war party. It was Ito 
again who compromised with Russia when 
Russia interfered at the end of the war with 
China. It is said that he was rather opposed 
to this war with Russia. The Choshiuan 
cannot be all in all. He supplies only a part, 
although a very necessary part, of the com- 
plete statesmanship that governs the nation. 
Among the younger Choshiuans, Vice-Count 
Katsura, the present prime minister of Japan, 
and Baron Kodama, the Chief of Staff of 
Field-Marshal Oyama, stand as the most 
prominent. 

The province of the Satsuma clan was at 
the southern end of Kiushiu. It has been 
likened to Sparta. The Satsuman is in a 
striking contrast to the Choshiuan. He is 
warm-hearted where the Choshiuan is cool- 
headed. The eloquence of the Choshiuan 
contrasts with the slowness of speech of the 
Satsuman. Where a Choshiuan would refrain 
from showing his hand in a quarrel, the 
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Satsuman would long before have dealt a 
blow. The Satsuman does not compromise. 
He is a born fighter, and, as such, his personal 
influence in the politics of Japan carries great 
weight. The characteristic Satsuman was 
Saigo Takamori, whose personal influence 
used to overawe the statesmen of the earlier 
days of the Restoration. But, in 1877, he 
raised a civil war, because his plan of punish- 
ing Korea was not adopted by the Govern- 
ment. He died in the civil war. Marquis 
Oyama is to-day the representative Satsuman. 
Among the younger Satsumans, Admirals 
Togo, Ito, and Yamamoto, and Generals 
Kuroki and Nodzu stand as the foremost 
fighters of Japan, while Matsukata, Nishi and 
a number of others are the statesmen from 
Satsuma. 

The province of the Tosa clan was on the 
Pacific coast of Shikoku. The political in- 
fluence of the clan is second to that of the 
two others. The Tosan is a man of ideas, 
tenacious of the principles he upholds. But 
he is not so shrewd as the Choshiuan, nor of 
such weight as the Satsuman. Thus, the 
political influence of the Tosans neither in- 
creases nor decreases. Among the elder 
statesmen from Tosa, Itagaki, the organizer - 
of the Liberal Party, and Goto, an organizer 
and many times a member of the Cabinet, are 
the most noted. 

The province of the Hizen clan was on the 
Yellow Sea coast of Northern Kiushiu. The 
Hizenians are represented by Counts Okuma, 
Soejima, Oki, and Yeto Shimpei. The clan’s 
influence now depends almost entirely upon 
Count Okuma. Yet, as he is too proud to 
please the Satsumans and too shrewd to suit 
the Choshiuans, he is isolated from the great 
political ring known as the ‘‘Hambatsu,” 
the “favored clans,’’ made up of the Choshiu 
and Satsuma clans. 

The Hambatsu have been in exclusive 
control of the government of Japan ever 
since the Restoration of 1868. Whenever 
appointments for offices have had to be made, 
the senior members of the two clans have used 
their influence in favor of fellow clansmen to 
the exclusion of the men from minor clans. 
The men of the minor clans protested. So the 
struggle between the Hambatsu and the non- 
Hambatsu has been the most important 
political manifestation of the Restoration era. 
It was against the government of the Ham- 
batsu that the Liberal Party was organized 


























by Itagaki and his friends, and the Progressive 
Party, by Count Okuma and his friends; 
while other minor parties have been organized 
for similar ends. 


THE STORY OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 


The Liberal Party, the oldest of the parties, 
exercised a powerful influence in inculcating 
in the minds of the people the idea of de- 
mocracy. Before the party was organized, 
Itagaki had been a member of the Cabinet. 
Finding that the government officials were 
arbitrary, he, with Soejima, Goto, Yeto, and 
a number of others, made an appeal for the 
establishment of a constitutional government. 
They were supported by men who were edu- 
cated in the Western schools, especially in 
France. They were opposed by conservative 
men and men who had studied German 
principles of government. Doctor Kato Hiro- 
yuki, then professor of German Philosophy 
in the University of Tokyo, vigorously at- 
tacked the proposed measure on the ground 
that it was, as yet, premature for Japan. 
Itagaki, finding that his plan could not be 
carried out immediately, resigned from his 
office and founded a private school, in 
Kochi, Tosa, his native place, where he taught 
young men, who gathered from all parts of 
Japan, the principles of liberty and equality. 
Later he called a conference, at Osaka to or- 
ganize a party under the name of the Patriotic 
League, which was soon renamed the Liberal 
Party. Itagaki was elected leader. For 
nearly twenty years, the party has put a 
check on the plutocracy toward which the 
Japanese Government was inclined in the 
earlier period of the Restoration. But 
Itagaki made a fatal political error. In spite 
of the opposition of his subordinate party 
leaders, he became Minister of the Interior 
in Marquis Ito’s Cabinet in 1896. The man 
who said, when he met an accident some 
years ago, “Itagaki may die, Liberty never 
dies!’’ has now practically lost his influence 
with his party. 


OKUMA AND THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


The Kaishin To, the progressive party, 
which was renamed the Shimpo To, is 
to-day one of the two great political 
parties. It was first organized in 1881. 
The history of the party is identical with 
the life story of its leader, Count Okuma. In 
spite of his isolation from the Hambatsu— 
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since he belongs to the Hizen clan—he has 
been able to rise to a position of influence. 
He has had more to do with the aggressive 
diplomacy of modern Japan than anybody 
else. He first became a diplomatic official of 
his clan government. After the Restoration 
of 1868 he became an official of the Mikado’s 
government. He has been a terror to the 
representatives of the foreign countries at 
the Mikado’s court. Once when a dispute 
arose between the Government and the foreign 
representatives, about the treatment of the 
Christians in Japan, Okuma had an interview 
with the British Ambassador Parks, to whom 
he said that the matter in dispute concerned 
only the Japanese Government, and that 
the foreigners had no business to meddle with 
it. Parks was infuriated, and declared that 
unless the Japanese tolerated the Christians 
in the country, Japan would see its downfall. 
They discussed the matter all day without a 
settlement. At the departure of Parks for 
home, Okuma said to him, ‘When you come 
to Japan, we will meet you with arms in our 
hands!’’ Parks is said to have declared, ‘‘So 
long as Okuma lives, Japan cannot be easily 
handled.” 

The commercial treaties between Japan and 
foreign countries, ratified by the Mikado’s 
government in the beginning of Meiji, the 
period of the Restoration, were those which 
the deposed Tokugawa government had made 
with few or no modifications. They not only 
made no reference to import duties, but gave 
the foreign representatives in Japan ex- 
territorial rights to their quarters. They were 
disadvantageous in other respects. Several 
times attempts were made later to revise the 
treaties. Ito tried, Terashima tried, Inoue 
tried. They all failed. Okuma became the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1889 and again 
took up the matter. 

The Okuma treaties, before they were made 
public in Japan, were printed in the London 
Times. They provided for the participation 
of foreign judicial officers in trials of cases 
involving the Japanese and foreigners. This 
provision aroused the indignation of the 
Japanese people, who attacked it on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional. Okuma 
was opposed by all but the members of the 
Progressive Party. The opposition grew so 
strong that finally even the members of the 
Cabinet began to oppose the Okuma treaties. 
After the fiercest struggle between opposing 
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factions that ever took place in the his- 
tory of modern Japan, Okuma was injured 
by a bomb hurled by an over-zealous poli- 
tician, and lost one of his legs. Shortly 
afterward the Cabinet resigned, and the 
Okuma treaties were defeated. They had 
nevertheless done a great service, for they 
furnished the outlines of the Mutsu treaties 
which followed. The Mutsu treaties were 
substantially the same, with a slight modifica- 
tion regarding the participation of foreign 
judicial officers in trials in the Japanese courts. 

Besides being a diplomat, Count Okuma 
was many times Minister of Finance. He 
established Government mints, where the 
coins that are current to-day are coined. He 
was half a dozen times Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and once Prime Minister. He opened 
a school in Waseda, Tokyo, for young men, 
which is to-day one of the few private institu- 
tions of higher learning in Japan. Its grad- 
uates are all little Okumas. The Shimpo To, 
the Progressive Party under a new name, is 
now led by Count Okuma and is known as the 
opposition party to the Seiyu Kwai, the 
Constitutional Party, which has been organ- 
ized lately by Marquis Ito and is friendly to 
the present Cabinet. 

The utterances of the party leaders on 
November 26, 1904, on the occasion of the 
convention of the parties in reference to the 
diplomacy of the present Cabinet, show the 
attitude of the parties. Whereas Count 
Okuma openly criticized the inaction of the 
present Cabinet at a time when the Russians 
had been constantly violating the neutrality 
of China, Marquis Saionji merely referred to 
the necessity of the Government’s taking 
independent action in protecting Korea and in 
developing China at this opportune time. 

If any criticism can be made of Okuma, it 
is that he is too proud and too aggressive to 
be elastic when elasticity is required. As a 
result, he has too many enemies with whom 
he is always at war. But Count Okuma is 
the foremost diplomat of modern Japan. 


ITO AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL PARTY 


The Constitutional Party is the youngest 
political party of Japan. Its organizer, Mar- 


quis Ito, is the other of the two leading states- 
men of modern Japan. Before the Restoration, 
while yet the Tokugawa government prohib- 
ited the people from leaving the country, he, 
Inoue (now Count) and three others, left Yoko- 
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hama for England in disguise—they cut off 
their queues, donned European garb, and 
boarded an English merchant vessel to Shang- 
hai. Thence Ito and Inoue worked their way 
as sailors to England. They had not been 
long in England before they heard that the 
combined fleets of Europe and America were 
about to bombard Shiminoseki in Choshiu, 
their own native province. They returned 
forthwith in order to make a compromise 
with the commanders of the foreign men-of- 
war in behalf of their clansmen, who were 
wholly ignorant of the strength of Western 
weapons. They explained how foolish it 
was to fight with primitive weapons against 
the Western fleets. They succeeded in bring- 
ing about the compromise. Ito has shown 
himself firmly convinced of the fact that there 
is something in Western civilization which is 
intrinsically superior to Eastern civilization. 
His first visit to England made him fear the 
power of Western nations. So, all through 
his political career, he has endeavored not to 
provoke the West. Whenever any dispute 
has arisen between his country and any of the 
Western nations, he has always been anxious 
to yield and compromise, just as he com- 
promised with the commanders of the Euro- 
pean and the American fleets. 

In 1872, when Ito accompanied the embassy 
under Prince Iwakura to the United States 
and Europe, he made his first attempt to revise 
the commercial treaties of Japan. In an 
interview with the Secretary of State of the 
United States, he referred to the matter. 
The Secretary told him that ‘talking over the 
matter would not avail’’ and that ‘‘he would 
like to have the draft of the revised treaties 
submitted to him.’’ Leaving the embassy 
at Washington, Ito and Okubo returned to 
Japan to discuss the matter before the Mikado. 
They were not successful in obtaining the 
Mikado’s consent, but this attempt set a 
precedent: for the later ones, one of which 
was successful. 

When the embassy returned from their 
travels through America and Europe, the 
country was astir with the anti-Korean agita- 
tion. But the men who had seen what West- 
ern civilization meant, opposed the war on 
the ground that the country needed internal 
improvements more than anything else. 
The result of this disagreement with the war 
party was the civil war of 1877, in which the 
war party was defeated. 

















Ito then recommended a change in the 
form of government. When the first Cabinet 
was formed, he became Prime Minister. He 
recommended a revision of the constitution, 
and was appointed the chairman of the 
committee to make the revised draft. When 
he left the Cabinet, he recommended the 
creation of a privy council for the Mikado, 
and he became the president of the council. 
He was Prime Minister several times, and at 
other times filled other places in the Cabinet, 
always taking upon himself the duty of guid- 
ing the Prime Minister. Since the Satsuma 
and Choshiu clans were the two important 
political powers, one representing militarism, 
the other civil government, it was for Ito, the 
Choshiuan, to see that the Satsumans did not 
get the better of him and the other Choshiuans. 
He endeavored, accordingly, always to win 
the confidence of the Satsumans. 

After his diplomatic failure at the end of the 
China-Japan War, his influence declined. 
Up to this time, he had shown very little 
sympathy for any political party. But, 
through the experiences he had in dealing 
with the opposition of Itagaki and Okuma, 
he came to appreciate party influence. 
When the Okuma Cabinet came into power 
and Ito’s political fortunes were at stake, he 
organized a new party on the platform that 
the existing parties were not worthy of their 
names. Thus, the Seiyu Kwai, the Consti- 
tutional Party, came into existence in 1899. 
Its power ever since has been dominant in 
the Japanese Parliament. 

The star figure among the converts from the 
Progressive Party who joined fortunes with 
Ito was the late Hoshi Toru. He was a man 
of indomitable will and of extraordinary 
talent. He had been the practical leader of 
the Progressive Party. He became the prac- 
tical leader of the Constitutional Party under 
Ito. But Hoshi had serious faults. He took 
a bribe from the Yokohama Harbor Im- 
provement Company for services in bringing 
about the passage of a bill in favor of the 
company in the House of Parliament of which 
he was the Speaker. He was condemned by 
the nation as an enemy of Japan. His 
friends defended him on the ground that he 
took the bribe not for his private enrichment 
but for party purposes. But the anti-Hoshi 
agitation aroused public indignation to a 
high pitch, and finally Hoshi was stabbed 
by a fanatic in a Tokyo City government 
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His death was a severe blow 
to the development of party government. 
Since his death, the political parties in Japan 


office in 1901. 


have become tamer. Ito resigned his leader- 
ship of the Constitutional Party in favor of 
Marquis Saionji. 

But, after all, the political parties of Japan 
are not highly developed. Most of them 
have risen and fallen with the influence of 
their organizers. It is the personal influence 
of men, not party influence, that counts in 
Japanese politics. Among the elder states- 
men, some have very little or no political 
influence; others exercise political power, if 
not openly, then tacitly. They have fol- 
lowers who more or less implicitly obey the 
instructions of their chiefs. Ito’s three most 
prominent followers are Barons Suyematsu, 
Kaneko and Ito (Miyoji). 


MARQUIS ITO’S LIEUTENANTS 


Baron Suyematsu is now in Europe as a 
representative of the Japanese government. 
He was educated in Cambridge University, 
where he studied political sciences, literature 
and philosophy. He was ambitious to become 
a statesman. After he returned to Japan 
from England, he was elected a member of 
Parliament for his native electoral district. 
But instead of continuing in his Parliamentary 
career, he accepted an invitation from Marauis 
Ito’s Cabinet to become a subordinate govern- 
ment officer. He was later made Minister of 
Communication in Marquis Ito’s Cabinet. 
He married Marquis Ito’s daughter. Baron 
Suyematsu’s character is many sided. He 
is at once a statesman, a scholar, and a man 
of letters. Let him write an essay on Greek 
philosophy and he would surprise many of the 
professors. His English translations of the 
Genji Monogatari, a Japanese classic, which 
is included in the World’s Best Literature 
series, will convince readers that he is a man 
of letters. He now writes occasional articles 
in the English magazines. 

Baron Kaneko was educated in Harvard 
University. After his return to Japan, he 
became a favorite of Marquis Ito, whom he 
calls “‘My Father,” and who calls him “My 
Son.’”’ Baron Kaneko assisted Marquis Ito 
in revising the constitution in 1888. He 
became successively Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, and Minister of Justice. He 
is now in this country as a representative 
of the Japanese Government, 
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Baron Ito, until he was recognized by 
Marquis Ito, had been a mere officer in a 
local government. Marquis Ito advanced 
him until he became Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce. He is now a member of the 
Privy Council. 


COUNT OKUMA’S FOLLOWERS 


Count Okuma wins his followers, not with 
favors, but by the strength of his character. 

Among his followers, Yano Fumio is im- 
portant. He assisted Okuma in organizing 
the Progressive Party. He wrote a book on 
the great Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century which netted him tens of thousands 
of yens, with which he visited America and 
Europe. After his return, he led the life of 
a literary man for a while, and then entered 
politics again. He became minister to China 
after the China-Japan war. He is not a great 
statesman. Oishi Masami is ambitious to be 
a diplomat. He has played a very con- 
spicuous part in Japanese politics. He was 
once Minister to Korea. Ozaki Yukio is a 
learned man as well as a statesman. As a 
member of the Parliament he has distinguished 
himself for eloquence. He has been the editor 
of an influential Tokyo daily paper. Later, 
he became the Minister of Education in the 
Okuma Cabinet. 


THE INFLUENCE OF YAMAGATA 


Marquis Yamagata, however, the chief of 
the general staff, has more followers than 
anybody else. He is distinguished for his 
reorganization of the Japanese army. After 
a sojourn in Germany he introduced the 
German system of levy, and brought into the 
army all the able-bodied young men of all 
classes, instead of accepting only Samurai. 
He once said, ‘I am a soldier; politics is not 
my province.”’ But he does exercise a great 
political influence. He twice became Prime 
Minister. 

Among his followers are Vice-Count Katsura, 
the present Prime Minister; Baron Kiyoura, 
the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce; 
and Baron Sone, the Minister of Finance. 
Thus, the present Katsura Cabinet, which was 
formed in 1900, is supported in a sense by 
Yamagata’s influence. The only members 
of the Cabinet who belong to the Hambatsu 
are the Prime Minister Katsura, the Min- 
ister of the Navy, Yamamoto, and the 
Minister of Army, Terauchi. Baron Yama- 
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moto is a Satsuman, while the two other are 
Choshiuans. 

Vice-Count Katsura was educated in a 
German military school. After his return, he 
‘assisted Marquis Yamagata in introducing 
the German system of levy. In the time of 
the China-Japan War he was in command 
of the Third Division in the First Army under 
Marquis Yamagata. He became the Minister 
of War in the Yamagata Cabinet. He won 
the reputation of being a statesman rather 
than a soldier. Thus he became the Prime 
Minister of the present Cabinet. He is an all- 
round man. He is not so conciliating as 
Marquis Ito; so, when the problem was 
agitating the minds of the Japanese states- 
men, whether Japan should form an alliance 
with England or with Russia, he made up his 
mind to make the alliance with England, in 
spite of the fact that Marquis Ito was using his 
influence to bring about a Russo-Japanese alli- 
ance. The Anglo-Japanese alliance was made 
while Ito was on his way home from Russia. 

One of the most noteworthy men in the 
present Katsura Cabinet is Baron Komura, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Baron Komura 
is a rare personality among the statesmen 
of Japan. He labored, and is_ laboring 
under a disadvantage because he does 
not represent a powerful feudal clan. 
Heuga is a remote province on the Pacific 
coast of Kiushiu, the reputed birthplace of 
Jimmu Tenno, the founder of the Japanese 
Empire. Just before the Restoration of 1868, 
it was governed by several minor feudal 
lords. Baron Komura was born in a Samurai 
family in the southern part of Heuga. He 
worked his way in a Confucian school. Later, 
he was sent by the Government, together with 
four others, to Harvard University. He 
stayed in Harvard for five years. After his 
return, he became the chief of the Bureau of 
Translation in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. His ability as a diplomat was not 
recognized until he became the special envoy 
to China at the time of the China-Japan War. 
He showed great cleverness. When he real- 
ized that the Chinese government officers 
were not to be depended upon, he made pre- 
parations to leave Peking before he received 
the order from his Government to do so. 
After the war, he became the Minister to 
Korea, and then the Assistant Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Okuma Cabinet. He 
is strictly non-partisan. When he was in- 


















vited to join Okuma’s party, he flatly refused; 
he said that he would rather resign. After- 
ward, he became Minister to the United 
States, and to Russia. He was Special 
Minister to China at the time of the Boxer 
troubles. When the Emperor and the Em- 
press Dowager of China fled from their palace 
to a mountain region, he strongly advised 
them to return. The other diplomats in 
Peking nick-named him the “rat minister,” 
signifying that he moved about cleverly, in 
spite of his short stature. When the Katsura 
Cabinet was framed, he became the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. He is essentially a man 
of action. 

Before the outbreak of the war with Russia, 
the present Cabinet had been criticized severely 
for its inactivity by both the Constitutional 
Party and the Progressive Party. But when 
the war began, and the Japanese won decided 
victories at Chemulpo and at Port Arthur, 
the nation gave the Cabinet unanimous sup- 
port. Now, it is confronted with a perhaps 
more important problem to solve There is 
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reason to suspect the actions of France and 
Germany, whose interests in the Far East are 
supposed to be at stake in the rise of an 
Asiatic nation. 

The peace negotiations between Japan and 
Russia, therefore, have a far-reaching signifi- 
cance. The fate of the Far East will depend 
upon the manner in which the peace is con- 
cluded. To handle this situation, will require 
the utmost skill of the Japanese diplomats. 
But, from an authoritative source, it is learned 
that Marquis Ito and Baron Komura have 
been already appointed to carry on the 
negotiations. Vice-Count Katsura has not 
had the experience Marquis Ito has had in 
this work, and his ability as a peace negotiator 
has not been assured. 

The consensus of public opinion in Japan 
points to Washington as the most appropriate 
place for the negotiations. The United 
States, by reason of her historical relations 
with Russia and Japan, can use her influence 
in a way that would not be offensive to either 
country. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


HOW GOVERNOR DOUGLAS IS TRYING TO FOSTER THE DECLINING INDUSTRIES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS IN THE FACE OF THE UNIONS WHICH HELPED TO ELECT HIM 


BY 


FRANK W. NOXON 


setts, who, though a Democrat, was 
elected in a Republican State largely 
through the support of trades unions, found 
himself before the end of the first month of 
his term in a struggle with the State Federa- 
tion of Labor through his advocacy of State- 
aided technical schools. Supported by manu- 
facturers, city boards of trade, and a number 
of prominent citizens, he demanded that the 
State commit itself to the systematic develop- 
ment of skilled factory operatives. 
To Mr. Douglas the introduction of higher 


(5 son DOUGLAS of Massachu- 


skill into Massachusetts shops seems urgently 


necessary if the State is to maintain its po- 
sition in manufactures. The distrust of the 
unionists is based, they say, upon the view 
that trade schools are largely unpractical, that 


where they are practical they often send 
graduates to other States, there to help take 
industries away from Massachusetts, and that 
they glut the labor market with operatives. 

The State is in a condition of arrested indus- 
trial development. The census of 1900 showed 
that only one State, Oregon, had a smaller 
percentage of increase for the decade than 
Massachusetts, in value of manufactured 
product. The percentages of gain for the 
largest factory States were in round numbers 
as follows: 
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Of the leading twenty-one industries, five 
declined—carriages and wagons, clothing, 
cordage and twine, leather and lumber. Even 
the two great industries, the making of cotton 
goods and the making of boots and shoes, 
showed but a slight increase. North Carolina 
in the ten years had gained in cotton manu- 
factures $18,809,355, and South Carolina 
$19,923,121, while Massachusetts was gaining 
only $10,923,293.. In the making of shoes, 
with a total annual product of $117,115,243, 
Massachusetts in the ten years gained only 
six-tenths of 1 per cent.—a net increase of but 
$727,343. This was while other States were 
making such net gains in shoe manufacturing 
as: New Hampshire, $11,419,555; Ohio, 
$9,441,126; Missouri, $6,412,198; Pennsyl- 
vania, $2,881,083; Illinois, $2,678,018, and 
New York, $1,924,427. 

The astounding improvement in business 
in Massachusetts since 1900 (according to the 
annual State bulletins a gain of nearly 14 per 
cent. for three years, or at the rate per decade 
of more than 45 per cent.) may or may not 
show that lately the State has been relatively 
holding her own. If it has, the advocates of 
trade schools will still argue that the catas- 
trophe is only postponed. “Massachusetts,” 
they assert, “is not making coarse goods any 
better than other States which are nearer the 
raw material, the fuel, and the centre of pur- 
chasing population, and it is not making fine 
grades at all.” 

Mr. Douglas knew the boot and shoe busi- 
ness, and the facts appealed to him. The 
average product per boot and shoe worker in 
Massachusetts, according to the census of 
1900, was $2,079. In New York it was 
$2,515; in Pennsylvania, $2,500; in Illinois, 
$3,163; in Ohio, $2,409; in New Jersey, 
$2,523; and in Indiana, $2,424. 

Only one factory in Massachusetts, at 
Lynn, makes any considerable number of 
shoes selling for more than $3.50 at retail. 
Other factories formerly made such goods, 
but could not obtain the skilled workmen and 
were forced to giveitup. In one large depart- 
ment store in Boston the superintendent of the 
shoe department told me that 65 per cent. of 
the money taken in annually for shoes was for 
goods not made in Massachusetts. Inquiry 


in other stores led to the rough estimate ‘that 
of the boots and shoes of all sorts sold in 
Boston at retail, 15 per cent. are made in 
other States. 
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The demand in the United States alone for 
high grade shoes greatly exceeds the capacity 
of the factories. There are machines enough, 
but it is impossible to obtain skilled workmen 
to operate them. The New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania manufacturers are import- 
ing foreigners for the work, men trained in 
the schools of Germany and France and ex- 
perienced in German and French shops. This 
supply of workmen is not sufficient. The 
largest department store in the Middle West 
is said to have placed in Brooklyn last year 
two orders for women’s shoes, one of $65,000, 
the other of $30,000, and the factories could 
not fill the orders. 

Skilled workers are needed; Massachusetts 
manufacturers declare that the graduates of 
trade schools or the journeymen who took 
night courses would not replace a single work- 
man now employed but would go immediately 
into the making of shoes not now produced in 
the State. Instead of endangering the jobs 
of the union workmen, they maintain, trade 
schools would create a new class of highly paid 
operatives, and provide all workmen with a 
new opportunity for advancement. 

Mr. James T. Smith, superintendent of the 
Lowell Textile School, in reply to my inquiry 
whether graduates go to other States, says 
that out of 277 graduates of his institution 
up to June 30, 1904, forty-one are employed in 
other States. He adds that those who went 
to the South had come from the South and 
this efflux has now been checked by discon- 
tinuing Southern advertising and raising the 
tuition to non-residents. ‘‘In afew instances,”’ 
says Mr. Smith, “Massachusetts graduates 
have gone South, but it is believed that they 
are all back. The principal of the Fall River 
school, his chief instructor in cotton spinning, 
an instructor in the Lowell school, and an 
assistant in design have all tried the South 
and returned.” 

The recommendation which Mr. Douglas 
made in-his inaugural was that a commission 
inquire into industrial conditions and that 
the Legislature consider the feasibility of 
extending the State system of technical 
schools. For several years the State has had 
a law providing that when any city shall show 
a given number of spindles, the State will pay 
$40,000 a year toward supporting a textile 
school for which the city or the citizens raise a 
like sum. A bill was introduced providing 
for a similar arrangement with such boot and 





























‘‘STRIKE-BREAKING”’ 


shoe cities as produce $10,000,000 worth of 
goods annually, the State to duplicate any 
maintenance sum not exceeding $25,000 a 
year raised locally for a trade school. 

Boards of trade in Lynn and Haverhill and 
many newspapers favored the idea. The 
first sign of discord was given at a hearing on 
the disposition of the Franklin fund. Ben- 
jamin Franklin made the city a bequest which 
was to be invested for 100 years and then used 
for any public purpose the trustees might 
direct. The time is up, and nearly $500,000 
is available. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered 
to double it, if the trustees vote to use the 
fund for technical education. The plan most 
generally urged was to found a sort of Cooper 
Union, either independently, or as part of a 
coéperating trade school group to secure the 
additional benefit of the $3,000,000 Went- 
worth legacy and the $1,000,000 foundation 
of the Charitable Mechanics Association. 
Instead of this, the representatives of the 
unions proposed a Temple of Labor, where the 
unions could have their headquarters, with 
library, reading rooms, social facilities and 
meeting halls and offices. They opposed the 
trade school idea as contrary to union inter- 
ests. Next, the Brockton shoe workers 
decided to start an agitation against trade 
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schools. They induced the State Federation 
of Labor to oppose the Governor’s scheme at 
the legislative hearing, 

The incident produced a sensation. The 
celebrated “flying wedges’’ of labor unionists 
who had worked for Mr. Douglas in the cam- 
paign had met before inauguration and in the 
presence of Mr. H. J. Skeffington, their-organ- 
izer, a confidential agent of Mr. Douglas and 
an active member of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, resolved to make their poli- 
tical organization permanent and to oppose 
even Mr. Douglas in the future when at odds 
with him, as they had opposed Mr. Bates in 
electing Mr. Douglas. 

It has been plainly evident for years 
that the coarse goods field in cotton was 
permanently leaving Massachusetts, and 
the Governor was able to command at the 
meeting the support of two Fall River textile 
union leaders, who said they did not believe 
organized labor woulda oppose technical edu- 
cation when it had been explained to them. 
The trade school party has since been engaged 
in a campaign of education. Upon the result 
of the effort to encourage technical training 
in shoe manufacture will depend the State’s 
attitude in the future toward fostering other 
industries. 


“STRIKE-BREAKING” AS A NEW 
OCCUPATION 


HOW MR. JAMES FARLEY, THE “KING OF THE STRIKE- BREAKERS,” CREATED 
IT AND MADE IT LUCRATIVE—AN INSIDE VIEW OF HIS METHODS, GAINED 
BY JOINING HIS FORCES IN THE NEW YORK STREET-CAR STRIKE—THE 
NON-UNION MEN A DOUBTFUL CLASS TO ENTRUST WITH PUBLIC SAFETY 


BY 


LEROY 


AUTHOR OF 


NEW business—strike - breaking—has 

A sprung into being from the disputes 
between capital and labor. Its cre- 

ator is Mr. James Farley. He sat in a small 
green office in New York during the recent 
strike there on the subway and elevated rail- 
roads, a bald-headed, broad-shouldered young 
man of thirty-two, shouting orders into a 


Ses ey 


‘“THE WALKING DELEGATE” 


telephone, listening to reports of lieutenants 
and responding with quick commands. For 
the week the strike lasted he was commander-in- 
chief of an army of 5,000 strike-breakers, the 
sole manager of a property worth $200,000,000, 
responsible for the safety of 1,000,000 daily 
passengers. And ten years ago he was a 
detective making twenty dollars a week. 
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He has a long, lean head, semi-circled by 
a fringe of brown and grey hair, big cheek 
bones and a heavy chin. Remove a horse- 
shoe set with diamond brilliants from his 
tie, and his clothes might be the lay garments 
of aclergyman. The most striking quality of 
his personality is his colorlessness: a pale 
face, lustreless grey eyes, a mechanical, im- 
personal voice and an almost languid manner. 
He talks in a low, uninterested, nasal drawl, 
which under very moderate excitement can 
mount to a metallic, painfully distinct shout 
—suggesting how the rest of that languid 
personality can become energetic when real 
business is on hand. 

Seated in his office, a cigar going all the 
while (fifty to sixty black Havanas a day are 
his allowance) he told me how he had come 
to take up strike-breaking professionally, and 
acquainted me with the details of his business. 
He left home—he is an up-state New Yorker— 
at fourteen. He was first an attendant in 
the billiard room of a hotel at Monticello, 
New York, then bartender, night clerk, day 
clerk, and at eighteen its manager. The 
hotel business was too slow for him, and at 
the age the college man first enters his uni- 
versity he became a detective in New York 
City. In 1895 he was on the Brooklyn street- 
car strike in charge of fifteen special officers. 
Later in the same year he was timekeeper over 
two thousand strike-breakers in the street- 
car strike in Philadelphia. His experience 
on these two strikes set him thinking. Detec- 
tive and employment agencies then furnished 
workmen, each agency (half a dozen might 
have supplied men on a strike) controlling its 
own men, the company exercising general 
management of the situation. With all these 
heads the result was chaos. Mr. Farley saw 
an unexploited field—his great chance. An 
expert strike-breaking general, having under 
his command an army of experienced work- 
men whom he could throw into the positions 
vacated by the strikers—such a general could 
demand almost any fee for taking entire con- 
trol of a strike and breaking it. 

He saw his career. He would be a strike 
general. He decided to specialize on street- 
car strikes, and he determined to know his 
new business from the bottom up. He gave 
up detective work at four dollars a day and 
became a conductor on the Atlantic Avenue 
line in Brooklyn at a dollar and sixty cents a 
day. That job mastered he became a motor- 
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man, then an oiler in the engine-house, then a 
fireman in the power-house, then an inspector; 
and then he was taken into the office. These 
shifts were readily made, for the management 
was acquainted with his purpose. In two 
years he felt he had completed his course in 
the school of strike-breaking; so he graduated 
himself and began to look for clients. 

He established a detective agency and 
divided his time between private detective 
work, in which he is still engaged, and helping 
to break strikes. At first he did nothing 
more than supply small groups of strike- 
breakers. Then he supplied larger groups, 
and began to gain a larger and larger share of 
the management of strikes. Three years ago, 
at the street-car strike in Providence, Rhode 
Island, he first attained his present rank as a 
strike-breaking general with absolute power, 
superior even to the president of the company. 
While the New York strike was on I happened 
to mention August Belmont to one of his 
men. “Who the is Belmont?’ he 
demanded, putting on a blank look. “Far- 
ley’s runnin’ this road.” 

He has been in thirty-five strikes and has not 
lost one of them. When he is engaged to 
break a strike (usually weeks or months before 
the strike begins, for the company sees it 
coming; at the time of the New York strike 
he was under contract to manage one in San 
Francisco expected May 1st) he makes a 
study of the local situation, and decides upon 
his campaign. In the meantime he collects 
his strike-breakers, and holds them in readi- 
ness near the city where trouble is expected. 
In the case of the New York strike he held a 
large body of his men in Philadelphia and 
threw them into New York the day before 
the strike began. The union men stopped 
work at three o’clock in the morning; his men 
began at four. If he cannot get together 
enough of his regulars (three-quarters of the 
New York strike-breakers had never served 
under him before) he advertises in the 
principal cities for experienced street-car men, 
saying that they are wanted for a new line 
soon to be opened. Many of the men em- 
ployed in Western cities to break the New 
York strike did not know their destination or 
the real character of their work till they 
reached Philadelphia. 

Mr. Farley has thirty-five thousand men 
enrolled, and he keeps in communication 
with seven or eight thousand of them, 
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From twenty-five to one hundred applications 
are received every day. If the experience is 
sufficient and the reference proves satisfactory, 
a time for examination is set, and the appli- 
cant appears before him. If the applicant 
passes the examination—a very lax test if 
men are badly needed—his name is entered 
on Mr. Farley’s books, and he goes away to 
wait till he is summoned. When the strike 
ison,acardissent him. If he wants to come, 
he comes; if not, he stays at home. If he 
comes he usually has the privilege of retaining 
his job. A number of Mr. Farley’s best men 
have regular positions which, according to 
private agreement between Mr. Farley and 
their employers, they are licensed to quit on 
“leave of absence,’’ and which are open to 
them on their return. 

Mr. Farley is now getting the financial 
returns he dreamed of when he conceived his 
new business. According to his usual ar- 
rangement, the company pays him five 
dollars a day for each man he furnishes, pays 
the men’s traveling expenses both ways, and 
boards and lodges them during the con- 
tinuance of the strike. Mr. Farley pays 
some of his men $2.50 per day, some $3, 
and some $3.50, and some of his lieutenants 
and department superintendents—he has 
thirty or forty steadily employed—large 
annual salaries. The difference between five 
dollars a day per man and what he pays the 
men represents Mr. Farley’s daily profits. 
He had about five thousand men on the New 
York strike, three-quarters of them at $2.50 
a day. His income for handling that brief 
strike was equal to the annual salary of 
President Roosevelt. Besides his earnings 
from the active management of strikes, he 
receives annual fees from several companies 
as retainers to manage their strikes in case 
they have any. 

He considers that in every strike he has 
managed the employers have been in the 
right. “I’ve turned down more than one 
case offered me because I thought the men’s 
demands were just.’’ He has no especial 
dislike for unions. He regards them as 
necessary. He has no especial like for 
employers. The disagreements between the 
two give him his business opportunity. 
Strike-breaking is purely business with him. 

It was a desire for an intimate view of the 
rank and file of the strike-breakers, and the 
circumstances under which they worked, 
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that led me on the first day of the New York 
strike to join the line that stood waiting 
before the building where Farley’s men 
were being enlisted. There were perhaps a 
hundred of us in line. I passed it several 
times on later days—it was never smaller. 
After standing for an hour in the dingy little 
street, a group of us were admitted into the 
hiring headquarters—a large wareroom. One 
by one we were taken into a little side-room 
for examination—and presently my turn 
came. 

“You are a street-car man?” demanded the 
examiner. 

“Yes.” 

““Where?”’ 

I had had no idea of the character of the 
examination, but the answer came of its own 
accord: “Chicago.” 

“On what line?”’ 

“Lincoln Avenue.” 

“Motorman or conductor?” 

“Conductor”’ was a safer reply, so I gave it. 

“How long?” 

“Six months.” 

“This ain’t no afternoon tea. 
what you’re goin’ in for?” 

I knew. The examiner gave me a push 
that sent me among the accepted men. “All 
right. I'll pay you $2.50 a day.” 

That was the examination. I was approved 
as one to be trusted with the lives of New 
York citizens. Men were needed—badly; 
the cars must be kept running. As for the 
safety of passengers—“ Keep the cars going!” 
is the rule of rules in breaking a street-car 
strike. 

We were strange bed-fellows—made bed- 
fellows, as I afterward learned, chiefly by the 
misery of unemployment. There was a 
sprinkling of the upper grade of hoboes; a 
large number of cheap “sports’’—devil-may- 
care young fellows, whose ideal of life seemed 
to be a week of work, a week of the Bowery; 
a considerable proportion of workmen with 
the strained look of the man long out of 
a job; a few men whose appearance indicated 
that their last employment had been as 
clerks or bookkeepers. For two or three 
hours we begged pipes of tobacco and ciga- 
rettes from each other, recounted stories, 
said what we’d do to the striker that slugged 
us (blank his soul !), told of great times when 
we had started in Saturday night with a 
week’s pay and finished Sunday morning 
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begging for carfare, and stood on the outside 
of the crowd in shrinking, clean-shirted 
aloofness. Presently we formed in double 
line, marched to the nearest elevated station, 
guards at our side, and an hour later were 
picking our way through the drizzling dark- 
ness across the elevated yards toward the 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth Street barn. 

The barn—a block long and half a block 
wide—had been a great repair shop a few 
days before. Now as we entered we found 
ourselves in a great barracks. The greasy 
spaces between engines and machines were 
covered with cots, two feet wide, built to last 
a week, placed side by side with a narrow 
aisle separating the feet of one row from the 
head of the next. I prayed for a wide aisle 
at my head. 

We were checked off and told to get our 
dinners. The dining-room was the space 
between two rows of the little red-and-black 
steam engines. The hundred-foot table was 
of bare pine boards nailed together; the chairs 
were two long benches. A rush, and we were 
all seated and clamoring. Plates were 
brought us, but no knives, forks or spoons. 
Next the bespattered, shirt-sleeved waiters 
hurried up with platters of potatoes and 
corned-beef and cabbage. “Hey, you 
Waldorf-Astoria grub-chasers,”” shouted the 
man beside me, ‘fetch us some tools!” 
But before the “‘tools’’ arrived the platters 
were moving along the lines. Reversion to 
the original species was quick and easy; 
grimy fingers reached out and lifted off slices 
of the corned-beef. I helped myself with my 
pocket-knife, which I shared with my two 
neighbors. Presently a case knife was al- 
lotted me with which I secured “axle-grease”’ 
from the common plate, transferred meat, 
:abbage and potatoes to my mouth, and 
stirred my coffee. The coffee was without 
milk, and had a strange mineral taste—due, 
as I afterward learned, to the liberal presence 
of saltpetre. 

After dinner (on later days the meals were 
better) we sought places to sleep. I found 
an empty cot between a lathe and a drill, 
and was about to take off my clothes when one 
of the men shouted: “First man up’s best 
dressed!’’ Many of my fellow strike-breakers 
looked none too honest, and I decided to 
profit by the hint—sleep dressed and con- 
tinue to wear my own clothes. Before I 
could lie down, a man, grimy and with 
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whiskey-veined face, came to the cot and 
searched under the blanket for something he 
had forgotten. I discovered he had just 
vacated the bed in which I proposed sleeping. 
And then I discovered that all the cots had at 
least two occupants a day, and that a man 
was extremely unlikely to have the same 
cot twice. 

I was considering the advisability of re- 
maining up all night when something I saw 
decided me—two little brown spots moving 
along the white wood of the cot-rail. I 
shrunk away precipitately. A man on his 
elbow in another cot saw the cause of my 
retreat and laughed. 
brother,’’ he shouted over. 
bed’ll be an automobile!” 

The work of a strike-breaker is hard; but 
much harder, to the novice, is just being a 
strike-breaker. We were all targets for scorn 
and hatred—I especially, for the reason 
that, compared with the others, I was con- 
spicuously well dressed. I had jeers, grimaces 
and shaking fists from all sides; from men and 
boys in the street; from women and children, 
some hardly more than babies, leaning out of 
uptown tenement windows; from girls in the 
windows of downtown shops. It is an 
uncomfortable sensation, that of being spat 
upon. But I did not blame them. 

Early in the morning two well-dressed men 
boarded my car, empty at the time, and as 
soon as the train left the station signalled by 
winks and nods for me to come in. I went 
in to them. They were union men. “I 
know you need the coin or you wouldn’t be 
doing this,” said one in a conciliatory tone. 
“Tf you'll quit your job and come over to our 
hall, we'll show you a good time, give you 
all the money you expect to make out of 
this, and pay your fare to the town you come 
from.”’ Their purpose, as he told me, was 
to draw off Farley’s strike-breakers and so 
tie up traffic on all the struck roads. I 
evaded their persuasion, and turned them 
upon another gateman, a cheap “sport.” 
“Go on wid youse!—not much!”’ he cried. 
“You’d git me downstairs an’ kick me linin’ 
out!’’ But a few stations ahead I saw them 
leave the train with him between them. 

Three more times during the morning I 
was offered money to quit work. In the 
afternoon the strikers were wearing a different 
manner. Groups of union men stood con- 
stantly about me on the platform of the cars. 
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They offered me no physical violence; they 
were under pacific orders from their chiefs. 
But I suffered all manner of verbal violence. 
When one striker stopped, another began; 
frequently there was a cross-fire from two 
or three. I was a rat-souled, stone-hearted, 
sin-stained, putrefying scab, and a thousand 
other varieties of scab that are unprintable. 
If any man believes the English language is 
weak in terms of hate and loathing, five 
minutes as a strike-breaker in the centre of a 
group of strikers will cure his delusion. The 
object of the strikers was to make me so 
ashamed of myself, and so uncomfortable, 
that I would desert from Farley’s army. 
They succeeded in making me uncomfortable; 
upon desertion I had already determined, 
and at One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street I 
left my car and was walking away when the 
starter caught my arm. “Take the back car 
again, and we'll get this train right out,” 
he said. “I won’t do it. I’ve had no sleep 
for thirty-six hours, and have been on duty 
for twenty.” ‘Some of the boys have 
been workin’ for twenty-four; you’re all right,”’ 
he coaxed. ‘‘Come on. You’re good for 
another trip.” 

I shook off his hand and started away. As 
I went down the station stairway I wondered 
if there were strikers below who would recog- 
nize me and “kick me linin’ out.’’ But there 
were none, 

The strike-breaker is often regarded as a 
hero, fighting upon principle against unionism. 
There may be such strike-breakers, but during 
my study of them, which lasted through the 
strike, I failed to find one. There was 
practically no strong anti-union feeling among 
the strike-breakers—even among Farley’s 
regulars. ‘‘We’re after the coin’’—that was 
the common principle that made them strike- 
breakers, though their reasons for being after 
it varied greatly among the three classes into 
which they can roughly be divided: 

First—There was a small percentage of 
experienced street-car men, who had served 
under Farley before, and who had no desire 
for permanent jobs. They did not wish the 
union harm, but the strike gave them a chance 
to make “big pay”’ and see a bit of the world 
--and there they were. 

Second—A great number of men were 
driven to enlist by the lash of want. Through 
their incompetence, or through a shortage 
of work, they were out of employment; some 
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had had no regular employment for months, 
some none for years. Men from all the 
large cities told the same story of “‘no work’’: 
‘““There’s no place like New York for starving’’; 
“Since the Fair closed there’s twelve men for 
every job in St. Louis’’; ‘You can’t stand 
two minutes on a Philadelphia street without 
some man asking you to help him out”; 
“If there’s any prosperity in Chicago, we 
ain’t seen it.’”’ With them it was a choice 
between strike-breaking and empty pockets 
and empty stomachs. 

The majority of men in this class were 
very much ashamed of what they were doing. 
They regarded strike-breaking as low work; 
they felt they had sunk in undertaking it even 
temporarily. Each decent-looking man I 
spoke to said practically the same: ‘ You’d 
never catch me doing this dirty work if I 
wasn’t up against it good and hard’’; and 
almost invariably they justified themselves 
with “If I wasn’t doing this somebody else 
would.” The word ‘scab’ hurled at them 
was a stinging humiliation. 

There were a few college students in this 
class, after money to help pay their college 
bills. I met one theological student; ‘A 
week of this life and I’ll be cured of the 
ministry,” he told me. Also there were 
many ex-union street-car men who had lost 
their jobs in strikes, perhaps years before, 
and who because of their strike-records had 
been unable to get a position in street railway 
work. They saw their only chance to get 
back into their trade was to take a job during 
the strike when no references were asked. 

Third—There was a very onsiderable pro- 
portion of the strike breakers, indifferent 
equally to unionism and non-unionism, who 
ranged from a moderate moral shabbiness down 
to the hobo and blackguardly ruffian. The 
motive and character of a large part of these 
are summarized in the remark of one young 
fellow, made at dinner and applauded by his 
neighbors: ‘‘I want to pull out just one 
week’s pay. Then—oh Lord! What a —— 
of a time!’’ Another man, a motorman in 
my crowd, before starting on his first trip, 
said with an oath, ‘I don’t take no train out 
till I get a bottle o’ whiskey,” and went down 
to a saloon and got it. Many of the men 
from the West proclaimed that they were 
“bad men”’ and had notches on their guns. 

The policemen who guarded the buildings 
in which Farley’s men were lodged and fed, 
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lumped the strike-breakers off as a ‘bum 
bunch’’; and several of my fellow strike- 
breakers, men in the second class, made 
substantially the same characterization of 
their new companions. But this, of course, 
was undiscriminating damnation. A number 
of the more respectable looking of Farley’s 
regulars with whom I talked concerning the 
quality of the strike-breakers, stated that 
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about half the men—one said sixty per cent.— 
were a ‘‘tough outfit.’”” My own estimate of 
the number in the third class was not so 
large as this. However, I estimated that 
two-thirds of the men engaged in breaking 
the strike were either undependable, in- 
competent, or of bad character — utterly 
unfit for employment involving the safety 
of human life. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF THE YOUNG MAN WHO CON- 
TROLS THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


BY 


LINDSAY 


YEAR or two before his death Henry 
A B. Hyde, the father of James Hazen 
Hyde, said of himself: 

“T can go from my house through the 
crowded streets to my office and never be 
recognized by a single one of the thousands 
of people I pass.” 

It is to be doubted whether any newspaper- 
reading individual in the city of New York 
could help recognizing James Hazen Hyde, 
meeting him face to face. Portraits, authentic 
and unauthentic, sketches in costume and the 
crudest of cartoons have crowded each other 
for space in newspaper columns. Yards of 
description and of discussion and of estimate 
of Mr. Hyde, his personality, capacity, and 
influence have been published. Not all of 
this notoriety comes out of the quarrels in the 
great insurance company of which he is vice- 
president. Much of it comes out of the actions 
and the utterances of the man himself; cer- 
tainly he is never so much at ease with him- 
self as when he is jostled most by the curious. 

This peculiar equanimity of Mr. Hyde, 
under public observation, has drawn out the 
question from an unfavorable critic: ‘‘ What 
could you expect from a life insurance agent 
in the third generation?” 

Mr. James Hazen Hyde’s grandfather entered 
the life insurance business as an agent of the 
New York Mutual Life Insurance Company 
in Boston and was promoted until he was New 
England agent of the company. Henry B. 
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Hyde, born in 1834, was by 1857 cashier of the 
New York Mutual Life and within two years 
had suggested so many new plans of his own 
invention to the administration of the Mutual 
Life that it was deemed advisable to repress 
him. In that year, twenty-five years of age, 
Henry B. Hyde founded the Equitable Life 
of New York. One of the most insistent 
charges against James Hazen Hyde is that he 
is too young for his responsibilities. Yet his 
father when he founded the company was 
younger by four years than James Hazen 
Hyde is now. 

At the very beginning of James Hazen 
Hyde’s career he lacked the stimulus of neces- 
sity. Life never stood over him with the 
homely old formula, “Root, hog, or die!”’ 
There was time and means in abundance for 
him to get acquainted with the world before 
he enlisted in the fight for standing room. 
Where the youth of Mr. Hyde lacked that 
spur which had driven his father forward—the 
same disposition to early activity of mind was 
there—in James H. Hyde it seized on French 
language and literature. At an age when his 
father had been overwhelmed with ideas and 
plans for insurance, James Hazen Hyde (with 
the insurance business apparently perfected 
before he reached it) fed his mental appetite 
with everything that was French. Every- 
thing that he has done in his brief business 
career or at home must be considered with due 
regard for that French saturation of mind. 
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Nothing that he has done or is doing in these 
days will not bear a translation out of the 
French attitude of mind into the American. 
Most young Americans who go to Paris, 
more than plentifully supplied with spending 
money, come back with a certain stock of 
experiences of no great intellectual value. 
Those who are acquainted with Mr. Hyde’s 
associations in Paris and his ways of occupying 
his time there are united in the assertion that 
never was a young man less alive to the oppor- 
tunities for out-and-out frivolity. He sought 
out the people through whom he was enabled 
to meet and to know the litterateurs, the 
singers, the actors and the artists. To an 
energetically industrious study of French lan- 
guage, literature, and history he added the 
determination to live as a Frenchman lives. 
At Harvard, where he was a member of the 
Class of 1898, Mr. Hyde was inconspicuous 
enough until he began to develop his enthusi- 
asm for the better appreciation of French 
literature at the university. He joined the 
“Cercle Francaise de |’Université Harvard,” 
and practically supported it. He extended 
this society into the “Alliance Frangaise,’”’ an 
organization of similar purpose, but much 
broader field. Only recently did he resign 
the presidency of the Alliance, which the 
French government had appreciated by mak- 
ing him a Knight of the Legion of Honor. Mr. 
Hyde’s reason for resigning was that ‘‘increas- 
ing business cares demanded his attention ’’— 
this, it is well to observe, before the friction 
within the Equitable Company became known. 
A year ago, through a fund supplied by Mr. 
Hyde, Prof. Barrett Wendell of Harvard 
delivered a course of lectures at the Sorbonne, 
‘reciprocating French courtesies to America.” 
One who made a rather careful study of 
Mr. Hyde in his college days, a study initiated 
by a curiosity born of the young man’s enthusi- 
asm for French, arrived at these conclusions, 
which nothing which has occurred of late has 
at all disturbed: that James Hazen Hyde was 
quite without vicious tendencies or tastes; 
that he was sincerely and earnestly interested 
in the French language—and that he deliber- 
ately planned the use of that enthusiasm to 
make an important figure of himself in the 
world and especially in France; that Mr. 
Hyde was prudent, not to say ‘close’ in 
everything that pertained to the expenditure 
of his college allowance—and that now and 
then, when an expenditure seemed extrava- 
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gant, it was always followed by a compen- 
sating advantage of fame or more substantial 
social or educational benefit to Mr. Hyde; 
that the young man was possessed of a self- 
confidence surpassing anything that had 
developed under the observer’s eye even in 
the Harvard undergraduate world. 

With these estimates in mind, the Cambon 
banquet, which it has been so variously stated 
was paid for by Mr. Hyde, was paid for by the 
advertising department of the Equitable, was 
intended for the advancement of the com- 
pany’s interests in France (but was finally 
paid for by Mr. Hyde), and which cost some- 
where between $6,000 and $25,000o—may be 
less puzzling. We have established Mr. 
Hyde’s sincere and heartfelt affection for 
everything that is French—but the young 
man of practically unlimited income, letting 
no dollar escape except to make room for 
something more valuable or equally valuable, 
why should he overlook the commercial use- 
fulness of his French enthusiasm to the com- 
pany which is the source of his wealth? And 
if the company was to profit, why should not 
the company pay the bills? We are told that 
they do these things, at least, but little better 
in France. 

But as to Mr. Hyde’s willingness to provide 
liberally for his own enjoyment and that of 
his friends, let us take the testimony of M. 
Jules Huret of the Figaro, after a visit to Mr. 
Hyde’s Long Island home: 

“Mr. Hyde’s country villa is in a country 
of melancholy grandeur. It is a sort of old- 
fashioned wooden chateau built in colonial 
style. Here he keeps the greater number of 
his horses. He is reputed to have the most 
splendid stables in America. There is a 
special room devoted to the harness, spotless 
and shining as table silver. In a case are 
curbs, bits, bells, stirrups and whips. There 
are carved wooden cases, containing a veri- 
table museum of old stirrups, postillion whips 
and hunting horns, and a great hall for car- 
riages of which I counted twenty-eight differ- 
ent kinds. 

“The stables are ruled over by Frangois 
Guillot, a true Parisian, who served W. K. 
Vanderbilt for ten years. A lady visitor to 
the stables admired one of the horses extrava- 
gantly, and Guillot turned to her and said 
simply and earnestly: ‘You will only have 
to tell Mr. Hyde the horse pleases you; I am 
quite sure he will give it to you.’ 
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“Mr. Hyde has his office in the stable—a 
room full of telephones and electric bells, 
furnished with fine carpets, old mahogany 
furniture, sporting photographs and prints, 
coaching trophies and hunting horns. Next 
to his office is the kitchen, which permits him 
and his guests to come when the whim seizes 
them and have supper in the stables more 
freely and gaily than in the chateau. I 
remember a very festive supper that we had 
there with the thermometer outside 15 above 
zero, where ladies donned old postillion ‘thats 
or bull-fighter bonnets and blew hunting horns 
while everybody danced the cake walk.”’ 

Let us consider this Gallicised young Amer- 
ican, as his affairs stood when his father, 
Henry B. Hyde, died in 1899 of ailments due, 
directly and indirectly, to overwork. The 
will of Henry B. Hyde put the Hyde stock, 
the controlling power of the Equitable, into 
the hands of a body of trustees, all of them 
men concerned with the administration and 
policies of the Equitable. When the present 
Mr. Hyde reached the age of twenty-five years 
the number of trustees was to be reduced to 
three, of whom Mr. J. W. Alexander, Henry 
B. Hyde’s trusted friend and lieutenant, and 
his successor as president, was to be one, Gen. 
Louis Fitzgerald was to be another, and James 
Hazen Hyde was to be the third. This trust 
was to continue until Mr. Hyde reached his 
thirtieth year next June. General Fitzgerald 
retired and Mr. Alexander and Mr. Hyde to- 
gether replaced him with William H. McIntyre, 
who had grown up in the Equitable’s service. 
It is explained elsewhere in this magazine how 
the approaching termination of the trust 
created the present disturbed situation. It 
is clear that Henry B. Hyde never dreamed 
that Mr. Alexander and James Hazen Hyde 
would ever divide in policy and in financial 
affiliations as they have now done. 

It may be gathered from what has been 
said of Mr. Hyde that he is not without a cer- 
tain pride of repute, amounting possibly to 
vanity. That same pride extends to the 
detail of personal appearance. Mr. Hyde’s 
manner of arranging his hair, the cut of his 
clothing and the colors of it, are all of a sort to 
make his fellow men turn and look at him. 
It is inconceivable that one should desire to 
be looked at unless one has a good opinion of 
one’s self; it is still more inconceivable that 





one who comes down town, of an excited 
Equitable morning, behind a cab horse dec- 
orated with violets can spend much time in try- 
ing to understand the point of view of others. 
The calm ignoring of the public state of mind 
regarding Mr. Hyde implied in that con- 
spicuous and extravagant effort to increase 
the esthetic values of street travel, means far 
more to the student of the young man’s per- 
sonality than a lavish expenditure on a Louis 
XVIII. ball. 

To a young man of whose mental attitude 
these are the outward symbols, the appeal 
made by the proffer of friendship and co- 
operation from some of the most experienced 
and most seriously regarded men of financial 
affairs in this country was one which the least 
vain of us may understand. When Jacob H. 
Schiff, of the Kuhn-Loeb banking house, 
August Belmont, and E. H. Harriman volun- 
teered as friends and counselors to Mr. Hyde 
—is there great wonder that he threw off the 
chaperonage and guardianship of Mr. Alex- 
ander (which could not but be irksome to one 
of Mr. Hyde’s high and independent spirit)? 
At the time of writing, Mr. Hyde seems to 
have committed his battle quite thoroughly 
to the hands of these gentlemen. But there 
are not lacking rumors from the council cham- 
bers that he now and then rebels even against 
their direction. 

The writing of a treatise on insurance as a 
profession, of magazine articles on ccaching 
in France, attendance at his office during bank- 
ing hours every day and often for several hours 
more, an extreme devotion to coaching and 
driving, and an almost constant attendance 
on the opera, the French drama and like 
diversions in their seasons, would seem amply 
to fill out Mr. Hyde’s quota of waking time. 
But a consideration of none of these items 
helps in making up an answer to the final and 
most important question: How strongly 
would Mr. Hyde stand out if he stood by him- 
self? How really competent is he to direct, 
unaided, the heavy responsibilities which 
have come to him? Because, in the last 
analysis, it is by his ability to select advisers 
by the exercise of his own judgment, that he 
must stand or fall. The facts regarding Mr. 
Hyde, as they are presented here, are at the 
service of the weighing and reasoning faculties 
of each individual reader. 
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HE attitude of the _ policy-holder 
toward the life insurance company 
to which he pays premiums is usually 

impersonal. He regards the company as a 
machine which will, on his death, make certain 
specified payments to certain specified persons ; 
or, if he has an endowment policy, make 
certain profitable returns to him after he has 
paid a certain number of premiums. It is 
as if he pushed his premiums through a 
labeled slot and the results dropped out in 
the fulness of time and after a slow clicking 
of the inner works of the insurance device. 
So much the rigid supervision of the law has 
done for the insurance business. The men 
whose names are printed in his policy and 
under the newspaper advertisements of the 
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company are names to the policy-holders 
and nothing more. 

Nevertheless the insurance company, as we 
have been waked up to realize, is about our 
biggest form of financial activity. Its assets 
are much more directly derived from the 
people than are the assets of the great banks, 
which represent directly a comparatively 
small number of rich depositors. The bank- 
ing business is under the supervision of law, 
too. But few of the clients of a bank have 
the complete disregard for the individualities 
responsible for the management of its affairs 
that is to be found among the clients of an 
insurance company. 

It is in the days of unrest that the person- 
ality of the leading men in an insurance 
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company begins to come under scrutiny. 
There has been discord, for instance, in the 
affairs of the Equitable Life Assurance 
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Society. An awakening of policy-holders’ 
direct interest has been the outcome. The 
strengthening of confidence in the insurance 
companies will grow out of a study of the 
leading spirits of each company, their history, 
their financial associations and their person- 
alities. 

Until the friction in the Equitable was 
disclosed by the machinations of a Wall 
Street group which felt the control of the 
company’s great reserve resources slipping 
out of its grasp, there were many policy- 
holders who did not know that Mr. Henry 
B. Hyde, the founder of the company, was no 
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longer living. His name appears to-day in 
almost every place where the names of the 
officers of the company are published by the 
company. It appears before the name of 
Mr. James W. Alexander, the president of the 
company, followed by the word “Founder.” 
Mr. Henry B. Hyde died in 1899; he died 
possessed of a majority of the capital stock 
of the company. It is reported that Mr. 
Hyde made certain of the controlling interest 
very soon after he heard that the notorious 
Wall Street bounder, Napoleon Ives, had 
planned to include the Equitable in some of 
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his unscrupulous operations. When Mr. Hyde, 
the founder, died, he left this stock to his son, 
Mr. James Hazen Hyde, who was just out 
of Harvard College and was but twenty-three 
years old. 

' The possessions and responsibilities of the 
company were too enormous to be put unre- 
servedly into the hands of a boy. The 
elder Hyde therefore tied up the bequest 
in a succession of trusts to terminate 
when the young man _ should reach _ his 
thirtieth birthday, in June, 1906. He made 
Mr. James W. Alexander one of the trustees. 
Mr. Alexander was made president of the 
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company succeeding Mr. Henry B. Hyde, 
and through his trusteeship voted the Hyde 
stock, so that he was not only president in 
name but was in part regent and dictator. 
Mr. Alexander came into the Equitable 
because of an inheritance of gratitude. 
When Henry B. Hyde formed the company, 
it was through the Rev. Dr. J. W. Alexander, 
pastor of the fashionable Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, that men were found to 
furnish the capital Mr. Hyde made the 
pastor’s son, the present president, the 
secretary of the company. The association 
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of the elder Hyde with Mr. James W. Alex- 
ander was of the closest; the posthumous 
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trust imposed by the founder on his associate 
is an indication of the degree of his confidence. 
Mr. Alexander is a graduate of Princeton and 
a leader among its alumni. He was for four 
years a practising lawyer before he joined 
fortunes with the Equitable. The wealth 
which has come to him with the growth of 
the company has been used in part to gratify 
the tastes which one might expect to find in a 
man who was for eight years president of the 
University Club of New York—the tastes 
commonly attributed to a scholar and a 
gentleman. His associations with financiers 
have brought him into counsel with the men 
whose influence is known in the markets and 
exchanges as the ‘Morgan crowd.” Mr. 
Alexander dislikes display of personality; he 
seeks the quieter ways in social as well as in 
educational and business affairs. Since the 
death of Mr. Hyde his has been the supreme 
voice in the Equitable. And if he had not 
come to look upon it as depending on his 
guidance for its continued welfare, he would 
not have been quite amenable to the general 
laws of human nature. The approaching 
maturity of his trust when the control of the 
company through its stock must come into 
the hands of the founder’s son, could not but 
cause Mr. Alexander uneasiness, the more as 
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young Mr. Hyde’s personality was at complete 
variance with all of Mr. Alexander’s ideas of 
what he would like that personality to be. 

Mr. James Hazen Hyde came easily to 
riches. With a tremendously impressionable 
and active mind, he became enamored of 
France on a school-boy visit abroad. It is 
a saying of those who criticize him that he is 
more a Frenchman than an American. 
Certainly in this generation no man of twice 
his years has done as much to advance the 
appreciation of French literature and art in 
the United States—and not all of our youthful 
millionaires by inheritance have chosen diver- 
sions which tended in the least toward scholar- 
ship or literature. 

If matters were to take their course, ac- 
cording to Henry B. Hyde’s will, the control 
would pass from the one side to the other a 
year from this July. It is not remarkable 
that Mr. Alexander and his friends should feel 
that no greater calamity could come to the 
corporation, and that no means of preventing 
it ought to be neglected. The stratagem of 
mutualization suggested itself. It was in 
effect that the laws of the society should be 
changed so that the directors of the company 
should be elected by the policy-holders or the 
holders of policy-holders’ proxies, rather than 
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by the stockholders, for Mr. Hyde had complete 
control of all stockholders’ elections. Under 
the mutualization plan, there would apparently 
be a free fight for votes between the two 
cliques. But actually, as was shown in the 
sketch of Mr. Gage E. Tarbell in THE Wor Lp’s 
Work last month, the victory would lie with 
the side which enlisted the allegiance of the 
manager of the agency force, Mr. Tarbell, the 
all-powerful means for the collection of 
proxies. 

Here came into the strife the personality 
of Mr. Tarbell, the second vice-president of 
the Equitable, and the head of the agency 
bureau. Mr. Tarbell is a man of broad and 
daring methods in campaigning for business. 
As head of the western bureau of the Equita- 
ble before coming to his present position, he 
had made a record for apparently extravagant 
expenditures in exploiting the company’s 
interests, which almost invariably proved 
profitable to the company in the end. He is 
compared to a general who may always be 
counted upon to win sweeping victories with a 
large army, but who would be wiped out of 
existence with a small army at his back. He 
knows how to win largely by the calm accept- 
ance of large preliminary losses. 

This superficial outlining of the positions 
and the aspects of the men now most promi- 
nent in the Equitable Life*Assurance Society 
gives a standard for gauging the interest 
which may at any moment attach to the 
personality of the men at the head of any of 
the great life insurance corporations. A 
difference in the policy of management 
between the officers of a company is likely 
to portend a general awakening and a stirring 
up of ideas out of which improvement is 
almost bound to come to the policy-holders. 

Mr. John A. McCall, the president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, came to 
his place as the result of an outrageous 
scandal which culminated in 1873, in the 
displacing of President William. H. Beers. 
An agent in South America was charged with 
misappropriating large sums of the company’s 
money; it was discovered that the famous 
Dinkelspiel brothers, solicitors, sometimes 
drew $100,000 as advance commissions— 
putting the company in the position of gam- 
bling on the chance that the Dinkelspiels 
would live long enough to pay back the ad- 
vance. Public sentimert forced a change of 
management. 
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Mr. McCall was chosen to head the reform. 
He was born in Albany. He grew up among 


politicians. Albany was a university of the 
higher politics in those days. Tilden and 
Manning and the bygone Democratic aristoc- 
racy were in their prime. Mr. McCall’s father, 
who had attained prosperity as the proprietor 
of a saloon where politicians gathered, wanted 
his son to succeed him. The son would have 
nothing to do with the saloon business. He 
went into insurance as a bookkeeper for a Con- 
necticut agency at Albany, after a brief experi- 
ence in the Albany assorting house for state 
currency. Political associations brought him 
into the Insurance Department, where he 
became highly regarded for efficiency and 
industry. He was thirteen years a deputy 
superintendent of insurance and an examiner. 
Governor Cleveland was asked to make him 
Superintendent of the Department and de- 
clined to do so, having a candidate of his own 
in mind. The other man’s name was sent to 
the Senate for confirmation and then the 
Governor learned that nearly every Demo- 
cratic senator had asserted that no other 
nominee than Mr. McCall would be approved; 
Mr. McCall’s appointment was thereby forced. 
Mr. McCall held the office for three years. 
Those were sad years for crooked insurance 
companies. One of the reasons New York 
State to-day is clear of openly corrupt com- 
panies is that Mr. McCall drove them all out 
and made it impracticable for any new ones 
to grow. He used all the resources of his 
political acquaintance to get at their inner 
workings, and no technical excuses availed 
as a defense against him. Mr. McCall united 
the integrity of the banker with the cold 
intuitions of human nature which are char- 
acteristic of the really great politician. He 
went from his office at the head of the New 
York Insurance Department, declining a re- 
appointment, to the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, where he became comptroller. When 
the storm broke over the New York Life in 
1892, it was unanimously conceded that 
Mr. McCall was the one man who could retrieve 
the good name of the company. He knew 
where every rotten spot was, why it was so 
rotten and how deep the rot extended. 
The position of the company to-day is evidence 
of the wisdom of those who selected him. 
Mr. McCall is classified as one of the 


Morgan group; he is regarded as the statesman 
of the insurance world. He has never ceased 
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to apply his knowledge of political methods. 
His manner of meeting men and of setting 
them at ease with him and themselves make it 
impossible for the newest acquaintance to 
resist his personal charm. The first intima- 
tions of the friction in the Equitable are said 
by some investigators to have come from a 
source not very remote from him. 

The history of Mr. George W. Perkins, the 
second vice-president of the New York Life, 
suggests the potentiality of Mr. Tarbell in 
the event of a contest for power between 
Mr. Alexander and Mr. Hyde in the Equitable. 
When Mr. McCall came to the presidency of 
the New York Life, he made it a condition 
of his acceptance that the office of third vice- 
president should be created for Mr. Perkins. 
Up to that time Mr. Perkins had secured 
$46,000,000 new business for the company as 
an agent. ‘“‘We cannot do business without 
that man Perkins,” said Mr. McCall. 

Mr. Perkins had begun his business career 
at fifteen as an office boy for his father, who 
was the manager of the company’s Ohio 
agency. He was promoted until he was at 
the time of the creation of his office as third 
vice-president, Inspector of Agencies. He 
continued as the head of the agency force. 
He made the solicitors of the New York 
Life into a thoroughly organized army of 
skirmishers with an insatiable greed for new 
business. His most prominent quality is an 
ability to persuade people to do things his 
way. He has all of the irresistible wiles of a 
Baxter Street clothing salesman with none 
of the salesman’s obviousness or repulsive 
traits. Finding an obstinate opponent, Mr. 
Perkins has more than once circled around 
until his antagonist has found himself the 
hottest advocate of Mr. Perkins’s original 
position. He has, beside his acuteness of 
mind, a warm smile which is his most potent 
weapon. 

But with all Mr. Perkins’s easy - going 
manners he has a furious capacity for work. 
Heavy as were his duties in the management 
of the agencies, he had time for other responsi- 
bilities. He went abroad as a diplomatic 
officer of the New York Life in its effort to 
conciliate the insurance authorities of the 
German Government, and accomplished more 
than any one else had ever believed possible. 
He undertook the floating of the first Russian 
loan ever placed in this country, and floated 
it. The Spanish War came on, and he planned 
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the New York Life’s patriotic and philan- 
thropic declaration suspending all clauses 
which excused the company from payment 
of death losses, in case of the enlistment of 
a policy-holder as a soldier. Mr. McCall 
openly declared it the policy of the company 
to use Mr. Perkins, who was elevated to the 
office of second vice-president, as its repre- 
sentative in the management of various 
corporations with which it had affiliated 
interests. If Mr. McCall was the premier of 
the insurance world, Mr. Perkins became the 
New York Life’s foreign secretary. 

Mr. Perkins was invited into the Morgan 
firm. Some cautious souls thought that his 
acceptance of the offer showed too openly the 
friendly feeling between the Morgan group 
and the company. But Mr. Perkins and the 
head of the house ignored the criticism. He 
became the diplomatic agent of the Morgan 
house. Did the venerable and obstinate Mr. 
Russell Sage feel himself roughly used in the 
United States Steel flotation and threaten 
revenge by offensive litigation? Mr. Perkins 
called on Mr. Sage and the incident closed in 
smiles and handshakings. Did that burly 
swashbuckler, Mr. John W. Gates, disturb 
the profitable calm of the street with his 
Louisville and Nashville corner? Mr. Perkins 
called, and the entire situation was turned 
over to J. P. Morgan & Company to be 
straightened out peacefully. We do not 
hear as much of Mr. Perkins as we did a few 
years ago, but he is not idle; it may be that 
he has merely adapted his methods to some 
new purpose. 

Mr. Richard A. McCurdy is the despair of 
the writers of fugitive biography. He does 
not like to see himself in the public prints. 
He objects vigorously to the publication of 
his photograph. (It will be observed that no 
portrait of him appears with this article.) 
These traits do not arise from timidity. Mr. 
McCurdy sets high value on the privilege of 
attending to his own personal business free 
from the supervision of the rest of the world. 
He invites scrutiny of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which he is president. He 
sits in his office every day, quite accessible 
to anyone who has any business with him as 
president. His subordinates have a tradition 
that the inner soul of Mr. McCurdy is the soul 
of a boy overburdened with good spirits and 
that his painstaking efforts to keep his home 
personality out of his office make him seem 
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unreally austere and cold. He was born in 
1835 in New York. His father was the most 
influential director of the Mutual under the 
Winston administration. Mr. McCurdy was 
graduated from Harvard, studied law, and 
entered the law department of the Mutual in 
1860. He became vice-president of the 
company in 1865. On the death of Mr. 
Winston in 1885, Mr. McCurdy became 
president. From the very beginning he 
showed a benevolent tyranny in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of his office; to-day there 
is no change in the conduct of the company’s 
business in any field, there is no alteration in 
the terms of its contracts, there is no little 
detail of business which does not pass before 
Mr. McCurdy before it is put into operation. 
He is not only the head of the company, but 
is the head of every department in it. 

Several years ago Dr. W. R. Gillette was 
the medical examiner of the Mutual. He came 
to be regarded as one of the ‘‘strong men”’ of 
the company. Mr. Gillette was promoted 
to be a vice-president of the company and 
works now directly under Mr. McCurdy. 
It is said, jocularly, that Mr. McCurdy has no 
second in command—the next in authority is 
the seventh or eighth. President McCurdy 
owns such large estates in the vicinity of 
Morristown, N. J., that he is called in envy 
“the Duke of Morristown.” He is unostenta- 
tiously generous to the neighboring churches 
and charitable institutions. There is a little 
story illustrative of the human side of Mr. 
McCurdy, which may or may not be true, but 
certainly confirms the estimate of his person- 
ality formed-by the men who work under 
him: 

A promoter of a certain talking machine 
desired, for advertising purposes, to place a 
sample machine in Mr. McCurdy’s office as a 
substitute for a stenographer. Mr. McCurdy 
got rid of the agent by keeping the machine. 
He dictated no letters into it. At the end of 
the day (and it had been a hard, trying day) 
Mr. McCurdy watched the last clerk depart 
from the office with a sigh of relief. He 
summoned the messenger who usually stays 
until the president leaves, and sent him scur- 
rying over to Broadway with an order for a 
dozen wax records to reproduce brass band 
march tunes, ‘‘rag-time’’ melodies and popu- 
lar songs. The messenger did the errand and 
was sent home. But a clerk returning for a 
forgotten parcel reported to his companions 
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next day in whispers that he had found tue 
stern and austere president sitting befeze the 
machine at dusk, revelling like a child in the 
toy which chance had brought him. 

The list of the companies in which Mr. 
McCurdy is a director or trustee, suggests 
that in so far as he has affiliations in Wall 
Street they are the same as those of Mr. 
Alexander and Mr. McCall. 

The story of Mr. John F. Dryden, president 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, of 
Newark, N. J., is rather different from that 
of any other man in the list of life insurance 
presidents. Mr. Dryden now sits in the 
United States Senate. He is regarded as 
about the most powerful political individual 
in New Jersey. He has come to that place 
with the aid of a company which he has 
built up from next to nothing. Mr. Dryden, 
who left Yale without graduating, because of 
ill health, read in 1865 a report of Eleazar 
Wright, Insurance Commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, condemning the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of London. Mr. Dryden had 
studied insurance with a considerable acad- 
emic interest; he thought Mr. Wright was 
entirely mistaken. He wrote a paper to 
controvert Mr. Wright’s arguments and then 
tried to get a number of capitalists to supply 
him with the capital to show that an industrial 
company conducted along the plan of the 
London company was not only practicable, 
but just and profitable. The capitalists 
would not listen to him. Mr. Dryden went 
to Newark in 1873, and there found kinder 
listeners. In 1875-he founded the Prudential, 
with a number of New Jersey men of capital 
as fellow incorporators. He was the secretary 
of the company at the beginning. He began 
work with three clerks, and with $200 in the 
company’s working treasury. A great share 
of the clerical work he did himself. The 
company appealed to wage-earners who 
wanted but little insurance and who paid 
their premiums in weekly instalments of ten 
cents or more. By his mastery of detail and his 
industry Mr. Dryden made the company go. 
He became its president as soon as his fellow 
directors realized that the success of the 
company was going to rest with him and with 
no one else. The Prudential now employs 
20,000 people. Mr. Dryden found himself 
gravitating into politics. There is apparently 
something in the New Jersey atmosphere that 
drives men of great businesses into politics 
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in self defense. Mr. Dryden was elected 
to the Senate of the United States in 1902. 
He was one of the principal organizers of the 
Public Service Corporation, the lighting, 
heating and transportation monopoly which 
has $25,000,000 in capital stock and is the 
most formidable aggregation of franchises 
that the citizens of any one state ever had to 
deal with. Mr. McCall developed out of 
politics into insurance. Mr. Dryden grew 
out of insurance into politics. His power is 
already felt in the Senate as that of a man 
direct in plan, adroit in action and of the 
utmost suavity and grace of manner. 

The president of the Prudential’s principal 
rival in the field of industrial insurance—the 
Metropolitan of New York—is John R. Hege- 
man. The Metropolitan, when Mr. Hegeman 
became its secretary in 1870, was a little 
casualty company formed by the proprietors 
of a great lithographing business in New 
York for the benefit of their employees. 
The company outgrew the lithographing 
company’s control. Mr. Hegeman, who had 


been for four years an accountant in the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, was 
brought into the reorganized Metropolitan as 


secretary. Within four months he was made 
vice-president. He was the real executive 
officer of the company, and the fact was 
recognized in 1891, when he was elected 
president. Mr. Hegeman has spent most of 
his life since he was twenty-two years old 
inside the Metropolitan’s offices. He him- 
self is authority for the statement that he 
has “never had time to attend a theatrical 
performance or go to an opera.”’ It cannot 
be said of him that he takes his pleasures 
seriously, because no one who knows him has 
ever seen any reason to believe that Mr. 
Hegeman, even in these days of his maturity 
and wealth, has any of the normal pleasure- 
loving impulses with which most men’s 
lives are lightened. He is a business machine. 
Mr. Hegeman’s financial alliances, like Mr. 
Dryden’s, are for the most part with New 
Jersey corporations and are rather outside 
of the more public cliques whose strife is 
carried on in and about Wall Street. 

The John Hancock Insurance Company of 
Boston, which, though it was not designed to 
be an industrial company, has come to occupy 
a considerable part of the industrial field, is 
under the administration of Mr. Stephen H. 
Rhodes, who was Insurance Commissioner of 
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Massachusetts for five years, after serving for 
some time as a deputy commissioner. He, 
too, had some political experiences. The 
people of Taunton once elected him mayor, 
and he served a term in the state Senate. 
His career is frequently compared to that of 
Mr. McCall. 

Two of the smaller companies of New York 
which have made their own substantial 
growth without accumulating such huge 
reserve funds as have the so-called “Big 
Three,” are the Manhattan and the Home 
Life. Mr. George E. Ide, the president 
of the Home Life, came to his office out of a 
conservative old New York bond house. 
He is a graduate of Yale of the type that at- 
tains scholarship as a means to appreciating 
life at its best, rather than as a means to deep 
erudition. The Home Life was founded by 
the substantial mercantile family of Lows in 
Brooklyn, and has required little more than 
conservatism of its officers. 

There are parts of the Northwest where the 
payment of premiums to the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company is as much a 
part of the routine of every farmer’s life as is 
the payment of his public taxes. Its agents 
are so distributed that they canvass not only 
every town but every element in the towns: 
one visits the saloons and the clubs and 
fraternal lodges; another finds applicants for 
insurance in the churches, missionary societies 
and literary assemblies, and still another 
devotes himself to traveling among the 
farmers, accumulating friendships by the 
excellence of his advice in agricultural affairs 
and accumulating business out-of the friend- 
ships for the company. At the head of this 
comprehensive and effective organization is 
the venerable Henry L. Palmer. He was 
born in Pennsylvania eighty-six years ago. 
He went from the common schools into a law 
office, moved to West Troy, N. Y., and prac- 
tised law until he was thirty. Then he 
moved to Wisconsin, where he went into 
politics, serving several terms in the legisla- 
ture, one as speaker of the assembly and two 
as Senator. He was Democratic candidate 
for governor in 1853. In 1873 he was elected 
judge in Milwaukee County, but resigned after 
a year to become president of the North- 
western, of which he has been the guiding 
spirit ever since. 

These are the men who manage some of 
the greatest American insurance companies. 





THE SENATE PLOT AGAINST PURE FOOD 


A PURE-FOOD BILL PERSISTENTLY BLOCKED BY A 


MYSTERIOUS OPPO- 


SITION—THE SENATORS WHO FORM IT AND THEIR MOTIVES—HOW FOODS 


ARE ADULTERATED AND WHAT CAN BE DONE TO STOP 


THE PRACTICE 


EDWARD LOWRY 


NE afternoon at a hearing before a 
() committee of the National House 
of Representatives a man in the 
rear of the crowded chamber came forward 
and asked to be allowed to speak on the bill 
under consideration. Apparently none of 
the lawyers or representatives of manufac- 
turers who were present knew him. 

“Whom do you represent?’’ asked the 
chairman of the committee. 

“The people,’ was the unexpected re- 
sponse. 

“What people?” asked the chairman in- 
credulously. 

“The people of the United States.” 

The congressmen burst into open laughter. 
“T am sorry that we can’t spare you any 
time,” began the chairman curtly. ‘We 
have a number of gentlemen here representing 
special interests affected by this bill, and we 
must devote what time we have to them.”’ 

The man who sought to present the public’s 
views withdrew while the congressmen were 
still chuckling. This incident may help to 
explain to the uninitiated why the pure-food 
bill, that has been in Congress for nearly 
twenty years, in one form or another, has 
never become a law. The special interests 
who might be hurt by its passage, the makers 
of adulterated and misoranded foods, have 
chosen to stop it in the Senate. 

It has not been a difficult feat. . Special 
interests are too strongly intrenched in that 
dull chamber to fear hurtful legislation unless 
the public demand for relief is aroused and 
organized. The enemies of a pure-food law 
have not had an aroused public conscience to 
combat. The one notable thing at all the 
hearings on the various measures that have 
been brought forward has been. the clash of 
private interests. The men interested in 
whiskey bottled in bond have fought the 
rectifiers; the pickle makers, the manufactur- 


ers of preserves—and all have fought a pure- 
food bill. 

Food legislation has had a peculiar history. 
The agitation was begun by consumers. 
The bill which was originally passed was 
promoted by the Grange and by the people 
at large. Gradually the makers of pure 
food products became interested in such 
legislation, and finally the officials of the 
states have begun to exert their influence 
toward securing a national pure-food law. 
Through all the history of this legislation the 
opponents of the bill have never come out into 
the open. But that there is a strong under- 
ground opposition to any such law is proved 
by the effectiveness with which it is stopped 


by running against a dead wall in the Senate. 


THE SENATORS WHO OPPOSE THE BILL 


The masked opposition to the bill last 
winter was most puzzling. Not until the 
session was well under way did the Senators 
in charge of the bill realize that Senator 
Aldrich was against them. They gave up 
all hope of its passage as soon as the news 
came to them. Senators Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, Hale and Frye of Maine, Kean of 
New Jersey, Wetmore of Rhode Island and 
Penrose of Pennsylvania, in the skirmishing 
on the Senate floor, showed themselves op- 
posed to the passage of the bill. Mr. Spooner 
of Wisconsin and Mr. Platt of Connecticut 
withheld their favor from the bill because of 
its construction. From a legal viewpoint, 
both of them, excellent lawyers that they are, 
saw grave objections to the measure in its 
pending form. These Southern Senators are 
aligned with the opponents of the bill, because 
they hold that it infringes on the states’ 
rights belief which they cling to: Senators 
Morgan of Alabama, Bacon of Georgia, 
Bailey of Texas, Blackburn of Kentucky and 
Carmack of Tennessee, Some of the North- 
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west Senators are but lukewarm in their 
support. It is difficult to assign definite 
reasons why some of these men oppose a 
measure which every one, except those to be 
punished, acknowledge to be both desirable 
and necessary. In Mr. Lodge’s state, for 
example, hake is packed and shipped through- 
out the country as codfish. The cynical 
might suggest that he was playing his usual 
réle and protecting his fishermen. Testimony 
has been adduced that fine “imported French 
sardines” are caught in large quantities off 
the coast of Maine and shipped inland to 
appease the hunger of an undiscriminating 
public. This might account for the attitude 
of Senators Hale and Frye. Senator Kean 
of New Jersey is a corporation man, and there 
are corporations in New Jersey preserving 
and canning fruit, or what purports to be 
fruit. It would be no difficult matter in the 
present condition of affairs in that state to 
obtain senatorial influence to uphold them in 
their evil doings. Senator Wetmore of Rhode 
Island of course is against the bill because Mr. 
Aldrich did not want it, but just why Senator 
Aldrich held it up this winter no one seems to 
know. The ostensible reasons were that the 
session was short, that the great supply and 
appropriation bills had to be considered, and 
that the Swayne trial was long drawn out. 
Senators McCumber and Heyburn pressed 
the bill on the Senate’s attention whenever 
opportunity offered, but with small success, 
and it finally degenerated into a mere stop-gap 
and time-killer to take up the odd moments 
between important bills that were destined 
for passage. Bills are not passed on the 
floor of the Senate but in cloak rooms and 
committee rooms and in private conversa- 
tions, where influence can be brought to bear 
and dickers made. Some of the Senators 
were in a rather odd position that made them 
luke-warm and not actively for the bill or 
aggressively against it. The Illinois and 
Michigan Senators and others from the 
Middle West fruit-growing states found 
themselves between two opposing interests. 
Some of the manufacturers in their states are 
making a pure product and are heartily in 
favor of any national legislation that would 
compel their competitors to do the same thing. 
The adulterators, on the other hand, bring 
influence to bear against the bill, so that a 
man like Senator Burrows, for instance, 
might find three wealthy corporations whose 
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support he might value urging upon him the 
necessity of securing the passage of a pure- 
food law, while three equally wealthy and 
politically important fruit packers were in- 
sisting that he fight such a measure. In such 
a case he would do, as he has done this winter, 
sit on the fence and say nothing. A pure- 
food law will be introduced immediately after 
the opening of the next session of Congress, 
and its friends will put aside all other legisla- 
tive business until their pet project has come 
to a decisive vote. 


THE WILES OF ADULTERATORS 


Despite all the testimony that has been 
brought forward, comparatively few con- 
sumers realize 1o what an extent foods and 
drugs are adulterated and misbranded. Most 
of the spurious products are sold in states 
other than those in which they are manu- 
factured or produced, and about three- 
fourths of the states have enacted stringent 
laws against the sale of foods containing 
deleterious ingredients and against false 
branding or coloring articles of food intended 
to deceive, and for the regulation of the 
sale of foods, drugs, and dairy products. 
The producers of food products suffer im- 
measurable hardships and wrongs when their 
honest home-made products, their butter, 
fruits and jellies, syrups and sugars, come into 
competition with counterfeits whose cost is 
slight and whose selling price is perhaps in 
some cases ninety-five per cent. clear profit. 
Strawberry jelly is most commonly made of 
glucose and timothy seed, and colored with 
aniline dye. Cigars are frequently sold as 
Havana though made from tobacco grown 
in Virginia, Kentucky or Missouri. Furniture 
made from Wisconsin bass-wood is polished 
and sold throughout the country as mahogany. 
Syrup composed of glucose and cane syrup 
is sold under a maple syrup brand, though it 
does not bring a maple syrup price. Cotton- 
seed oil is sold as olive oil, though it does not 
bring the price of the genuine product. 

A wholesale grocer related this incident 
under oath: “We all know that yeast 
powders do contain some ingredients that are 
very injurious to health. Every large manu- 
facturer of these powders has a chemist. 
The chemist has a formula which he gives out 
to the manager of the manufacturing depart- 
ment. I once received a case that gave out 
the odor of ammonia so strongly that I could 
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smell it all over the store. I wrote to the 
manufacturer of it and his chemist came down 
the next day, and, as soon as he smelled it, 
he asked me to box it all up and return it. 
He tried to explain that his foreman had been 
bought up by his competitors and had 
purposely put in too much ammonia. That 
was his excuse; and he is still with that 
company.” 

There are certain concerns in the United 
States which buy up enormous quantities of 
apple cores, apple parings, cheap apples that 
have fallen from the trees, etc., and make 
tons and tons of jelly from them. They put 
that body jelly away until there is a demand 
for jelly of a particular flavor, and then they 
make it up as required—raspberry, strawberry, 
currant, or whatever else—all out of the same 
tank. They put in color and flavor to suit. 

The Senators were shown one afternoon a 
little book called ‘‘Hints to Liquor Mer- 
chants,” telling the unscrupulous barman 
how to imitate any particular brand of 
liquor. Here is the recipe for Irish or 
Scotch whiskey: ‘‘To forty gallons of French 


spirits at proof or ten degrees over add four 
ounces of Irish or Scotch whiskey oil and one 
gallon of our white prune juice.” 


Here is 
old Holland gin: ‘‘One ounce of Holland gin 
oil dissolved in a pint of alcohol and added to 
forty gallons of French spirits will make a 
very fine Holland gin.’ French spirits is 
cologne spirits and there is no odor or taste 
to it. It is the cheapest ordinary high wine. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC DEMANDS 


And so it goes. Some of the makers of 
impure food products have the hardihood to 
defend their practices on various curious 
grounds, and some of them have told Senators 
that if they “undertake by law to make all 
people perfectly honest in their dealings you 
have got a very large job on your hands.” 
They defend the misbranding and adulteration 
of foods with so-called. harmless substitutes 
on the ground that it puts certain products 
which in their pure state are dear within 
reach of the poor man. So eminent a person 
as Dr. R. G. Eccles, one of the editors of the 
American Pharmacopeia, has declared over 
his own signature that ‘To advocate the use 
of preservatives is to advocate in behalf of 
pure foods. Perishable foods subjected to 
delay in other than cold storage transporta- 
tion, or delay in packing in the absence of cold 
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storage, cannot reach the consumer in a pure 
state if preservatives are not used. Scarcely 
a month passes that somebody is not reported 
killed with impure food and dozens have 
been seriously injured by it, and always be- 
cause that food did not contain preservatives.”’ 

The cream of tartar and the alum baking 
powder manufacturers are aligned in two 
camps, but both are opposed to any bill that 
will force them to print on their tins the com- 
position of their powders. 

In all of the states where pure-food laws 
are in operation the quality of the food 
stuffs imported into the states has been 
vastly bettered. Manufacturers in large num- 
bers came to Washington to appear at the 
various congressional hearings, and all of 
them declared that they had been put to no 
end of trouble by the state pure food com- 
missioners. Their ketchups, preserved fruits 
and all tinned goods have been carefully 
inspected and where preservatives and adul- 
terants have been used the goods have been 
rejected. One point that all the food makers 
dwelt on was the lack of uniformity in the 
laws: the pure-food commissioner of Michigan, 
for example, allowing the sale of preserves 
that would be barred by the commissioners 
in South Dakota and Kentucky. These 
arguments against the bill are, when analyzed, 
the strongest reasons in its favor. All of 
the state officials who have given. any study 
to the question, chemists and others, recog- 
nize the need for some uniform national law 
that will prevent the sale of such goods as 
have been described in this brief sketch. 
Importations of foreign food stuffs are care- 
fully inspected by government agents and if 
found to be other than what they purport to 
be are rejected. Government inspection has 
practically stopped the sale of impure im- 
ported olive oil and wines, with which this 
country was flooded before this government 
barrier was raised. No one can defend a 
system which prevents impure foods from 
foreign countries coming in and yet allows 
native manufacturers to sell such poisons as 
they may choose in the guise of food stuffs. 
Conditions have become so intolerable, and 
knowledge of the deceptions employed by 
makers of food products is becoming so 
widely disseminated, that it seems only a 
matter of a short time when reform will be 
demanded so strongly that the obstacles 
in the Senate may be overcome. 























HOW 


". day Mr. H. H. Vreeland, presi- 
dent of the New York City Railway 
Company, received a letter from a New York 
clergyman complaining that Conductor No. 
— on the Broadway line had not been 
courteous. He wheeled in his chair, pushed 
a button, and a boy appeared. 

‘Get me the report of Conductor ——-— on 
the Broadway line,’’ he said. 

In three minutes he held in his hand the 
complete record of this conductor from the 
minute he was examined by the company’s 
surgeon. The report showed that the man 
had been with the company five years, and that 
he had never been rebuked for misconduct. 
In view of this record, he was only repri- 
manded. Mr. Vreeland was able to find out 
that conductor’s record in three minutes 
because he has introduced a system of reports 
which touch every one of the 15,000 men in 
his employ and which make a basis for pro- 
motion in the service. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Vreeland was a section 
hand shoveling gravel on a Long Island rail- 
‘road. His foreman had no system and dis- 
charged men at will, often without cause. 
He determined that if he should ever have 
charge of a large number of men he would 
establish a system to make good foremen. 
This is what he has done with the New York 
City Railroad Company. When he took 
charge of the system nine years ago there 
had been strikes and labor disorders. Only 
ten per cent. of the employees had been with 
the company two years. The ranks were 
filled with new men. Thousands were dis- 
charged every year. He said: 

“T am going to find out why men are dis- 
charged. No man is to go without sufficient 
reason.” 

What he did was to make himself head of 
a labor department. He ordered every 
foreman to keep a record of every employee. 
If a man was discharged, the report must 
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show the cause. Often men who were dis- 
charged complained to the president. He 
always investigated. Frequently he found 
that there was no just cause and the man was 
reinstated. It made the foremen careful 
and it made the men realize that whatever 
they did came to the notice of the president. 
Mr. Vreeland compared the reports of fore- 
men. When he found one discharging a 
hundred men a month and another only dis- 
charging ten and getting more service he 
investigated. Often he found that the fore- 
man was inefficient, whereupon the offender 
was forthwith discharged. A man from the 
ranks was given his place. 

Last year the records of the company 
showed that eighty per cent. of the employees 
had been with the company for five years. 
The men, knowing that their records were 
kept, have become more careful of their 
work. The system has enabled the company 
to maintain the merit system in which 
efficiency is rewarded by promotion. Seventy 
per cent. of the foremen and superintendents 
have risen from the ranks. There has not 
been a strike since Mr. Vreeland took hold. 

An incident during a strike on another 
transportation line in New York shows the 
loyalty of the men. On the morning this 
strike began, several hundred of the New 
York City Railway employees were on leave 
of absence on account of illness. Every man 
who was able to walk went to headquarters. 
Many insisted on going to work, although 
physically unable. Yet other transportation 
lines were offering premiums for services. It 
simply proved that the men were anxious to 
serve their company in an emergency which 
was taxing it to the limit. 

‘“Why do you go to so much trouble to 
develop foremen?”’ was asked Mr. Vreeland. 

“Because,” he replied, “‘the foreman means 
everything to us. He means me, because he 
represents me in everything.” 








